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children were more likely to perceive themselves as having special 
problems as parents. Minority parents held higher aspirations for 
their children than non-minority parents. Selected' references are 
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ABSTRACT ^ 

This report consists of six parts, each dealing with the characteristics 
of a particular type of family with implications for its relations with 
schools. The family types are (1) families with low socioeconomic status, 
(2) single-parent families, (3) two-job families, (4) families with chronically 
ill or handicapped children, (5) isolated rural families, and (6) minority 
families. These fsCfllilies are defined as special need fan^lies, meaning they 
have certain unique characteristics which we hypothesize call for special 
understanding and adjustments on the part of the schools if home and school 
are to work together cooperatively. 

Each section pres^ents a discussioa of .pertinent literature, an analysis 
of relevant data from the Regional Parenting Surveys (Base Sample Survey), 
insights from exploratory interviews with school staffs, and a brief summary 
and discussion. 

Variation Was found in the degree to which each special need family 
differed from all other families and the specific ways in which they differed. 
Families with low socioeconomic status were the most distinct as a group. ^ 
Two-job families were least distinct. Variation was also found within family 
type (numbers 2-6) by socioeconomic level. 

It is expected that these synopses will be used as a bases for working 
with schools to develop programs aimed at promoting good school-family rela- 
tions. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The 'purpose of this report is to provide synopses of six' special need 
family types which may be used: as bases for developing programs to oromote 
positive school-family relations. The goal was to seek an understanding of 
the meaning and consequences of the varied circumstances under which these 
special need families are currently rearing their children. All six are 
recognized as important , f ami ly subgroups in the Region and in the country 
today. They ar« not, however, intended to be inclusive of all special need 
families.* It is also recognized that some families belong to more than ^ne 
of the special need subgroups. Therefore, in addition to six unique sub- 
groups, there are many different possible combinations to be considered in 
the application of these materials in a particular setting. 'Italso became 
clear during this investigation that the special need families of greatest 
concern vary greatly by individual school,, by school district , and by region. 

The definition of ''special need families" used in this study is that of 
recognizable groups of families living under varied and somewhat uncommon 
circumstances due to social location, social change, unique family circum- ^ 
stances, or some combination of these. This definition is not a pathological 
one; these families with unique characteristics are not viewed as ''bad'' or 
'♦inadequate," but as different than the norm (or what was considered the 
norm until recent years). But there is an assumption that- these special life 
circumstances may call for special understanding and adjustments on the part 
of the schools if^ood home-school relations are to be promoted. 



♦The presence of other important special need families was revealed in the 
course of the exploratory interviews in schools and with Advisory Group 
members- These will be discussed later* 
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The goal of this project is to work with schools in developing new, 
creative programs which will help special need families and schools to communi- 
cate and cooperate more effectively. It should be noted that positive school- 
family relations is more than the absence of poor relations or conflict. Many 
schools and families are not dissatisfied overall with their relationship but 
have a tendency to accept "what is." School staffs^and parents are both very 
busy and tend to aceept the fact that some parents are involved and some are 
not, or that some teachers show more interest in their child than others. Our 
investigations lead us to believe there is a greater potential for parent- , 
school collaboration than is usually realized. And so in many cases, the goal 
will be to move the relationship from a good but passive one to a more active 
positive involvement of parents and school staffs with each other. The • 
ultimate goal, of course, is to positively affect children's achievement and 
attitudes toward learning. - 

The special needs families discussed in this report are. (1) families 
with low socioeconomic status, (2) single parent families, (3) two-job families, 
(4) families with chronically ill or handicapped children, (5) isolated rural 
families, and (6) minority families. Different perspectives on these special 
need families were sought. Information for the following six reports was 
drawn from (a) the literature on each special need family; (b) an analysis of 
data available from the Base Sample Survey of the Regional Parenting Surveys 
(responses of each special need subgroup were compared with the responses of 
all other parents in the sample to determine in what ways they differed or were 
alike in regard to background and child-rearing experiences and attitudes); and 
(c) exploratory interviews conducted with the School -Family Relations Advisory 
Group and with principals and some teachers and parents in six nearby schools. 
(The schools are representative of elementary, middle, and high schools in one 



West Virginia county.) In each report, a brief discussion of the literature 
will provide a context withifi which the data from the Regional Parenting 
Surveys and the school-based interviews will be presented and interpreted. 
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• #1. FAMILIES WITH LOW SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS 
■ >^ 

Pertinent Literature 

Children from low socioeconomic families have generally achieved at a 
lower level in school than have children fron^ middle or upper socioeconomic 
backgrounds; Many studies have provided evidence of this relationship (Cojeman, 
et al, 1966; Goldstein/ 1967), 

Searching for the reasons and for the means to change this situation has 
preoccupied numerous educators and reseWchers through the years. This was 
particularly apparent during the sixties. As a part of the War on Poverty, 
there was a concerted effort to ''make up" to the low SES child for what might 
be lacking in his/her home environment, often referred to as ''culturally 
deprived.'' Compensatory education and enrichment programs were provided to 
many poor children. During this period, the important role of the parent was 
highlighted". Some programs sent workers into the homes to teach parents of 
preschool children ways to stimulate and develop the child*s ability to learn. 
Some of the best known of these were the DARCEE model (Peabody College), the 
Florida model (Ira Gordon), the Home Start option within Head Start, the HOPE 
mdSeT (Appal achia Educational Laboratory), and the Verbal- Interaction Project 
(Phydlis Levenstein). Head Start and other programs provided group enrichment 
experiences for children, as well as learning growth experiences for parents. 
When it became clear that attention at the preschool level was not enough to 
sustain gains, programs (e.g. , Follow Through) were developed and funded 
(Title I) to provide compensatory education on into the elementary school 
experience. 

During this period, /educators and researchers were also leaming^to view 
low SES families in a diWerent light. New theories^ were developed. Some of 



these recognized ^at although the family life of the poor child might not 
^have prepared him/her in many ways for the middle class school sxj^^em, tthes6 
family environments were generally very rich and valuable in other ways. In 
this view, the term "cultural deprivation'' represents a va,lue judgment, the 
Result of looking at the world through the'^^ses of white middle class culture. 
In contrast, the use of a bicultural model can explain how people may learn 
and practice both mainstream, cOlture and ethnic/class culture at the same^time' 
(Baratz and Baratz, 1970; Keddie. , 1973; and Valentine, l&71al). Out of these 
theories came the.recoramendatioii that schools need to become acquainted with 
•and to understand their chi-ldrenVs and parents' life circumstances, and ^econdly 
to appreciate the positive aspects of these fami ly-^nvironments and to build on 
them in their work with children. It is then possible for parents and ieachers 
to relate to ea<^ other with dignity and respect, rather than on the basis of 
superiarity and inferiority. 

An example of a program designed to imp^Ue the quality -of low-^ome 
schools through the planned collaboration bf the school and the parents is 
described in Comer (1980). The Yale Child ^tudy Center in the New Haven school 
systen^deve loped representative management groups in these schools, consisting 
of the principal, teachers, parents, and older student^s. These grou^ planned, 
identified schdol problems and opportunities, established goals, mobilized^ 
resources, etc. In the course of this coordinated process, school people and 
parents and children learned from each other. Over a period of several years, 
attitudes, relationships, and academic achievement improved. However, in order 
for such a collaborative effort to work, Comer believes that principals, 
teachers, and parents must be prepared and trained to work4ri this way (Comer, 
1980). ' ' 



Despite the emphasis on^this pa^rticular special need family group 

during the sixties and seventies/the successes of individual programs, and 

the increasing numbers of these children who have gone on in to higher education, 

the reVationship betweeijr' low SES and low achievement can still be found. One 

f \ .'^ • ^ . • 

way to study this relationship is by seeking a greater understanding of the , 

patents. Do they differ from other parents in their practices, beliefs, 

attitudes, knowledge, or awareness in significant ways? 

ft " . . - . ■ . 

Regional Parenting Surveys Data 

A subsample of 231 parents representing families with low socioeconomic 
status wa5 drawn from the Base Sample Survey of the Regional Parenting Surveys. 
This criterion of low socioeconomic status used in this sinalysis was that 
neither the respondent nor the spouse of the respondent had completed high 
school. If one or both parents had graduated from high school or more, the 
family was designated high SES. The responses bf the low SES parents were com- 
pared with the responses of all other parents in the survey. Tests of signifi- 
cance^-werfi^xun^f ox^al 1 . variables . 

Parenting Situation 

Background characteristics . Most parents in both the low SES and the high 
SES group were members of nuclear families. However, the percentage of single 
parents was higher in the low SES group (23%) than in the high SES group (14%): 
Likewise, although the overwhelmingjnajority of all the families were white, 
blacks were more highly represented among the low SES group (12%) than among . 
the high SES group (5%). There was also a tendency for low SES families to 
have lived longer in the community than was true of high SES families. And 
although by our definition d£ low SES parents, they have not completed a high 
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school education, only 20 percent of this subsample planned to return to school 
in the future, /compared to 32 percent of the high SES group. 

Preparation for parenthood . Most parents in both groups said they did not 
have a clear ide^ of what being a parent would be like before becoming one. 
High SES parents, not surprisingly, were much more likely to have had a course 
i in school to help prepare them for parenthood (low SES, 18%; high SES, 47%). 
' i> However; of just those who had experienced such a course, there was virtually 
■ lid difference. in perceived usefulness of\he course (low SES, 68%; high SES, 
67%). The majority in both groups wanted to pass on some advice (about parent- 
ing) to their children; however - high SES parents were somewhat more likHy to . 
reply "yes" (low SES, 68%; high SES, 84%). What they wanted to pass on was 
similar; most frequently mentioned were "be ready, not" too young"; "have patience"; 
and "have love." 

;r Sharing of responsibility , Thd.maj ority of both groups of parents indi- 
Vcated that they shared responsibility for the child's care and upbringing with 
• at least one other adult (beside their spouses) . However, jlist who these persons 
were varied. Among low SES families, the chad's older sibling^^^w^^ ; 

likely to' be named than was true^f l^igh SES families (low SES, 34%; high SES, 
• ■■ " ■ ^ ■ . - ^ ■ ■ ■ 

24%). Maternal grandparents were important in this role fdr both groups, but 

. especially so for high S^S parents. Paternal grandparents ;were also more likely 

■ to be named by high SES parents rather than low SES parents. 

; - ' ■•■ , ■ ] / I ■ : . ■■ ; , ; . , ■ : .' . '.. ■ ■ .. ' ^ 

' Formal. Contacts • ' \ 

Contacts with teachers and doctors . Low SES parents participartrrr+n-vthe 
" parenting survey i^idicated that they had had less contact with formal sources 
of help (teachers, doctors) than had high SES parents. Within the past year, 
low SES parents were less likely to have talked often or fairly often to their 



child's teacher (low SES; 54%; high SES, 78%) . and were more likely to have 
talked seldom or never (low SES, 46%; high SES, 22%) . However, low SES parents 
were almost as positive in their attitudes toward their talks with teachers as 



were high SES parents (very or somewhat helpful : low SES, 82%; high SES, 91%). 
When asked whether their talks with teachers could be more helpful, slightly 
less than one-half of both griziups agreed that they could. Parents in both 
groups valued parent-teache^talks in which (a) they receivied specific infbrma- > 
tion, (b) the teacher indicated the child had improved/ (c) the teacher was co- 
operative, and (d) the teacher showed genuine interest. Low SES parents were 
most likely to feel that teachers should listen more and have good communication. 
\ With regard to contacts with the medical profession, although the majority 
of parents in both groups had talked with a doctor (about child) one to three 
times within the past year, low SES parents were more likely .to h^^ve talked 
to no one in the medical profession (low SES, 39%; high SES, 26%). Again, both 
groups of parents were extremely positive about their medical contacts on be- 
half of their child (very or somewhat helpful : low SES, 82%; higk. SES, 90%).. 
Both groups valued a doctor who (a) gave information, (b) was helpful and cured 
illpess, and (c) was reassuring. Low SES parents were especially likely to want 
more infbrmation a nd'^ lanation from doctors. When asked whether their talks 
with members of the medical profession could be more helpful, high SES parents 
were more likely to say they could be improved (low SES, 33%; high SES, 43%), 
whereas low S^^ parents were more likely to say "don't know" (low SES, 37 %; 
high SES, 22%). Evidently, these were different ways of expressing dissatis- 
faction. 

Looking at the number of times the child was absent during t^e past year 
revealed that being absent a few times was slightly more likely for high SES 



children; however, among those absent eight (8) or more times, low SES children 
were more highly represented. 

Organizational membership . Parents in the low socioeconomic group were 

^ hn~r . . • . _, . _ ... .M- O.-^ " mi^™ ■ - _. » 

significantly less likely to belong^to a cpramunity organization than Were 
other members. 

Membership in Community Organizations ^ 

Low SES Families High SES Families 
Belonged to no organizations 60% 24% 

Belonged to one or more ' ^ 
• organizations 40% 76% 

Looking at just those in both groups who did belong to organizations, 47 percent 
of the low SES parents (compared to 59 percent of the high SES parents) belonged 
to an organization that provided help and advice on child rearing. 

Awareness of local programs/services . Contrary to expectations, there was 
very little difference between the two groups of parents in awareness of the 
different types of local programs and services available to parents and children. 
The majority of both groups were unaware of three (3) program types: programs 
that provide preparation If or- parentho„od,_pxQgrams for more effective parenting, 
and programs to provide for parents' own needs as individuals. Slightly over 
one-half (1/2) of both groups were aware of the fourth program type--programs 
• for parents facing difficult situations. 

informal Contacts 

Contacts. with other parents . It might be supposed that the lesser number 
of formal contacts on the part of low SES parents (see above) could be due to a 
sense of unease, feeling uncomfortable with "experts" in their fields. This 
would not apply to talks with other parents, one's peers who would tend to be 
of similar social background. However, this study indicated that low SES parents 



not only talked less to professionals but also talked less to other parents 
(about their children or child rearing, in general) than was true for high SES 
parents. Among low SES parents, 56 percent talked often or fairly often with 
other parents, compared to 74 percent of the high SES parents. However, the 
great majority of both groups felt positively about their contacts with other 
parents (low SES, 77%; high SES, 87%). The greatest benefit of these talks, 
according to both groups, was "an opportunity to share and compare with other 
pai^ents. " 

Availability of a confidant . The majority of parents in both groups had 
a confidant, someone close with whom they especially liked to discuss their child, 
although the percentage was somewhat higher for high SES parents (low SES, 65%; 
high SES, 77%) , Most parents both groups agreed that talks with their con- 
fidants ware helpful because these persons were "understanding," "h^d had 
experience with children,'' or "had children the same age." "Obtaiiiing informa- 
tion/getting new ideas" was somewhat more important for high SES parents. ^ 

Media Contacts 

Although the majority among both groups of parents had riot read anything 
dbout child rearing in recent months, low SES parents were consistently less 
likely to have read something. ^ 

Had Read Something about Child Rearing in Recent Months 

Low SES Families High SES Families 

In a magazine 19% 

In a newspaper 12% 29% 

In a pamphlet or newsletter 7% 21% 

In a book 15% .30% 



However, this was not the.case for television. Slightly less than one-half 
(1/2) in both groups had seen a jtelevision program about parents and children 
in recent months (low SES, 42%; high SES, 48%). 

When asked how reading material could be more helpful, low SES parents 
were slightly more likely to say that such readings needed to be in laymen's 
terms. 

Attitudes and Needs 

Attitudes . Most parents in both groups agreect that "in today's world, 
everyone needs some kind of help in rearing children*' (yes: low SES, 73%; 
high SES, 79%). The specific sources of advice and help were also similar 
with "own parents or in-laws" ranking first; "prayer, Bible, church" second; 
and "friends/neighbors" third. The ideal parents were described similarly by 
both groups as parents who w^re patient, spent time with child, and loved 
child. 

Aspirations . As it is known that low SES children tend to achieve at a 
lower level in school than high SES children, it might be expected that low SES 
parents' aspirations for their children would also be lower. However, the 
Regional Parenting Surveys data do not bear this out. The highest percent in ^ 
both groups want^ -their children to have a college education (low SES, 44%; ' 
high SES, 52%). However, it was also true that the low SES parents appeared 
to be more satisfied with a high school education for their chiidfren thart w^^ 
the high SES parents (low SES, 31%; high SES, 15%). /'As far as child wa^ts to" 
was expressed by 26 percent of the high SES parents and 20 percent of the low 
SES parents. Qualities mo&t highly desired for their children as adults were 
"caring, loving"; "respectable, trustworthy"; and "own person." l^fhen asked 
"Who or what will influence (child's) future?", the three most highly rated 
influences were respondent, spouse, and the schools. 
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Who or What Will Influence Child's Future a Great Deal? 

Low SES Parents High SES Parents 
Respondent 67% ^8% 

Spouse 60% 73% 

School . 69% 67% 

Government 29% 20% 

Anyone Else o 24% 40% 

The difference in the order is of interest. Low SES parents ranked the schools 
at the top of the list, followed by themselves (respondents) and their spouses. 
High SES parents ranked themselves (respondent) highest, followed by spouses 
and then by the schools. Although both rated themselves as important influences 
on their child's iFuture, high SES parents evidently believed themselves to 
have more influence." , 

Perceived needs . These questions were asked to tap the perceived needs 

— '■ 

of parents: 

(1) Do you feel you have special problems as a parent? 

(2) Do you have' any unanswered questions, something that's on 
your mind right now . (related to parenting)? 

(3) Is there any particular kind of help for parents that is 
not available' locally but which you feel is needed? 

The majority in both groups responded "no" to these needs. The only difference 

was found in the response to item two. High SES parents were more likely to 

say that they had unanswered questions than were low SES parents (low SES, 13%; 

high SES, 27%). In response to the other questions, approximately one-fifth 

(l/S) to one-fourth (1/4) of both groups said "yes," that they felt such a need. 

Specific explanations also yielded similar results, with some exceptions. For 

example, low SES parents were much more likely than high SES parents to say 

that a recreation center for young people was needed. 
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Exploratory School Interviews 

" ■ Everyone interviewed, without exception, agreed that families with low 
socioeconomic status should be included in a study of special needs families and 
the schools. The School-Family Relations Advisory Group members gave several 
reasons for their opinions. They felt that these parents would be more likely 
to have basic skills deficiencies which would make it difficult for them to 
understand and help their children with their school work, especially in the 
middle and high school levels. As a result, their children are at risk of 
growing up with basic skill deficiencies. It was also believed that within 
these families, the chances axe great that the parents have had negative past 
experiences with schools. And" within this region, some families with low socio- 
economic status were characterized by frequent movements back and forth between 
a city and their original' home in a rural county. 

All the schools we visited reported that their schoolpopulation represented 
a wide range of socioeconomic levels. And so families with low socioeconomic ^ 
status were a concern in all six schools. But they were a central concern in 
two of the schools, both because they made up a significant proportion of the 
families served and because some of these were families living. in extreme 
poverty. For example, one elementary principal told us that her major concern 
was for "children who don' t get enough to eat at home (they are provided break- 
fast and lunch at school), live indoor housing (no running water), and often 
come to school dirty." These parents usually do not respond to messages from 

I 

the school and have no phone. In some few cases, the children simply do not 
attend school for more than a few days a year. The principal went on to say 
that the children who are worse off are the ones "whose families refuse help" 
and "who are not accepted by the other children." 
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We also discovered that there are other families besides those in 

extreme poverty who fall witliin the category of families with low socioeconomic 

status. There are families who have long been on welfare.. And there are 

families not on welfare, but with marginal jobs which provide no benefits. 

And there are what may be called the ''new poor'' families,* those who have 

recently become unemployed due to the many closings and layoffs at plants in 

the area. In one school, the principal estimated that the majority of parents 

were currently out of work. Some evidence of the result could be found in an 

increase of applications for free lunches, fewer dues-paying PTA members, and 

a decrease in the money which could b^e raised through school functions. Thu.s , 

* 

it is clear that families with low socioeconomic status can, ,in reality, mean 
many different family situations. * 

Adding to the complexity of understanding this category of families is the 
fact that there are some low socioeconomic families who also fit into one or 
more other special need categories. For example, the families in extreme 
poverty described to us by thfe elementary^^^chool principal were also very rural 
families.*' Another example was provided by a middle school counselor who com- 
mented that the low socioeconomic families who are also single-parent families 
are of particular concern to their school. And a high school special education 
teacher referred to three of the special need categories when she explained 
that "the educable handicapped students (in their school) tend to be from the 
more deprived family ^backgrounds, from the hollows and the creeks. These are 
the parents it is difficult for a teacher to get any response from." 



•It is recognized that our measure of low SES would not make it likely that 
these families would be included in the category. These parents have always 
been able, imtil recently, to support their families. It is assumed that 
their experiences, background, etc., would be different from that of long-term 
poor families. 

2i ^ ■ 
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Smnmary and Discussion 

The differentiating power of socioeconomic status was confirmed by the, 
analysis of the Regional Parenting Surveys data and the exploratory interviews 
with school staffs. 

The comparison of low socioeconomic status respondents (Regional Parenting 
Surveys) with all other respondents revealed important differences as well as 
similarities. 

Low socioeconomic respondents differed fx<?m all other respondents in the 
^following ways: * ^ 

• less contact during the past year with formal sources of help 
in child rearing (teachers, doctors)., 

• less likely to belong to one or more community organizations,. 

• less contact with other parents (about children), 

• less likely to have read anything about child rearing in. j. 
recent months, 

• less likely to be planning to obtain more education for self, 

less likely to have "unanswered questions'* about raising 
children, 

• more likely for child to have bee'n absent from school eight 
or more times during) the past year, 

• more likely to shar* responsibility for the sample child with 
the child's older sibling, 

• more likely to single parent (although the majority was not), 
and 

• mof« like^fy to be )a member of a minority (although the majority 
was not^ ^ 

The two groups were similar in the following ways: 

positive attitudes toward .talks with teachers and with 
doctors (about child), 

• positive attitudes toward talks with other parents (about 
children). 
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• aspiration for children (all tended to be high), 

• awareness of local programs/ services (low for both groups), 
and 

• agreement on the three influences perceived to have the 
greatest impact on child's future: self (respondent), 
spouse, and school (differences only in rank order). 

Thus, low socioeconomic respondents appear to be less tied into formal 
or informal networks which affect child rearing than are other parents. How- 
ever, positive attitudes toward such ^mt^cts may indicate a potential for 
greater involvement. There is evidence, of a strong faith in the power of 
education and a desire for children to attain a high level of education. 

The exploratory interviews pointed up the complexity of the socioeconomic 
variable. There are many different levels within the designation ''families with 
low socioeconomic status," And many low SES families also fall into other specia 
need categories, such as isolated rural, single parent, or families with handi- 
capped c'hildren. As will be seen in the reports to follow, the SES variable 
often significantly differentiates parents within the other special need 
categories . 



:a^g' 
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#2. SINGLE-PARENT FAMILIES 
Pertinent Literature 



Since 1960 there has been a definite trend away from traditional house- 

• . . . .. . . ■ ' ■ 

holds toward more varied living arrangements. One of these changes has been 
an increase in the percent of single -parent families, while the percent of 
all families headed by a married couple has dropped (Masnick and Bane. 1980, 
pp. 20-24). Approximately 20 percent of all households with children under 18 
are now jingle -parent households. This means that 11 million children und^ 
^8 live in single -parent homes (Bureau of Labor Statistics, March 1981). Nine- 
tenths of these single-parent families consist of women and children.* The 
single-parent ej^pe^ience may be. short or long, term. A large majority of 
single parents do remarry.** It is true that, although most Americans st^i 11 
live in conventional nuclear families, an increasing number children will 
spend part of their lives in single-parent househol*. Fifty percent (504j) 
or one (1) out of two (2) children bom today are expected to experience the 
single-parent family situation before age 18 (Masnick and Bane, 1980; Russell, 
1981). For these reasons, it Is important to consider the meaning of this 
experience for both parent and child. I 

uisadvantages for the Parent . . 

The income of single-parent families headed by women is much less, in 
general, than that of the two-parent households. There are many factors that 
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*This report~will focus on single-parent families headed by wonfen. However, 
it is acknowledged that single -parent families headed By men are increasingly 
an important segment of this group. 

♦•It is Important not to overemphasize this possibility. Some organizations 
have used this aslm excuse for not providing programs/services for the single 
pflr<»n.t family. 



contribute to this fact, but some of the major ones are (a) the most important 
source of income for the family is usually the mother's earnings; (b) women 
in general We had less work experiences and less training for work than men; 
and (c) most single-parent women work in traditional "female" occupations where 
' pay scales are low and many work either part-time, part-year, "Or intermittently 
(Masnick and Bane, 19^0, pp. 94-100). 

^ . The single parent is usually pressed for money and for time. The parent 

is stressed due to heavy w6rk, emotional, and responsibility loads. Having to 

^ take care of everything alone, without relief, and to worry about being a good 
parent often results in depression. The single parent tends to feel guilty 
because she can't be with the child 4s^ much as she would likei can't be at all 
school functions, etc. (Options in Education Series, 1980-81). 

Negative assumptions and attitudes of others also make the single parent's 
job difficult. She is scrutinized by others who expect her not to be able to 
cope, wh6 perceive the single-parent home as a broken, deficient home. She-*^ 
also often faces discrimination. Landlords may not want to rent to her, believ- 
ing that the children will be running wild and unsupervised or that she won't 
be able to take care of the yard, minor problems, etc. Other stresses can . 
^come from the fact that former friends (coup^es)/of her and her ex-husband 
cannot usually be counted' on for support (Klein, 1973; Russell , 1981). 

> • - . . V 

Disadvantages for th6 Child 

Children Often find it difficult, in the beginning, to adjust to living 
with one parent. They may feel that /he situation is somehow their fault 
or^they may blame the single parent for these clj^nges. When this change 
occurs, children also tend to feel that they are alone, that no one else has 
had to go through such an experience. However, after the initial adjustment. 
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probably the biggest problem^is having to live with others' negative percep- 
tions of her/his family as "broken," "deficient," "unhealthy," etc. In these 
cases, the child is^ made to feel that something is very wrong with her/his 
family life. Related to this is a tendency for others to expect less of the 
child--to expect him/her t'o be depressed, to do less well in school, to be a 
behavior problem. This can be disastrous as lack ^if'^ex^ f^r good 

performance^* behavior, etc., can become a self-fulfilling prophecy. Even the 
single parent may fall into the trap of blaming herself and excusing the 
cHild for poor performance. When this happens, the child will not perform • 
well and this can lead to low self-esteem. "The more we expect of children, / 
the more they feel valued. The way we value people is to expect something" 

(Options in Education Series, 1980-81). 

* ■ ■ ■ ^ . 

Advantages for Parent and Child 

Single parents learn to be self-reliant ,. independent , and confident. They 
report that since they cannot spend as much time as they would like with their , 
children, they make an effort to see that the time spent is "quality" titne. 
Little things, small events, related to their children become very meaningful. 
Single parents often are able to reach out to others in the same situation 
and form informal support groups whijch may even include an exchange of goods 
and services. Others may find support in formal organizations such, as Parents 
Without Partners or church groups (Options in Education Series, 1980-81; 
Klein, 1973, pp. 181-208). 

Children of single -parent families become Independent earlier and must 
take on more responsibility than other children. At the same time, the children 
and parents are more likely torrelate as equals. Children are more likely to 
be involved in family decisionmaking than is true of two-parent families. 



They learn to negotiate disagreements. It has been reported that a greater 
closeness and a stronger relationship may deyeloji between the single parent 
aiid her children than might have been the case otherwise (Options in Education 
Series, 1980-81; Russell, 1981) • 

Are All Single Parent Families Alike? 

In some ways, of bourse, all single-parent families are similar. But as« 
more research is carried out, it is more and more clear that the differences 
may also be great and thatT^tlverefoteT't^he^in^gieTparent- 
expected to vary. A recent presentation on on6-j>arent homes stressed the 
^necessity of taking two vital factors into account: (1) the socioeconomic 
status of the iinglei -parent faiiily^ a^^ how recently the change had been 
made from a dual^parent to a single-parent household. Socioeconomic status 
will affect the resources and supports available to the family. Timing is 
crucial as the parent and children would be expected to experience a period 
of adjustment. Later, however, one would expect that a sense of stability 
would have been established, allowing all members to get on with their lives. 
Still a third suggestion was to look at single-parent families by region of 
the country. Region may also affect resources, programs, services, and 
supports available to the family which, in turn, affects adjustment and 
quality of the family environment (Finn, 1981). - 

How Do Schools Respond to the Single-Parent Family?. ' ^ ' 

Schools vary in their responses to the single-pafent family. Some 
operate on the old negative perception of a single-parent home as being less 
. than desirable by definition. Some expect poor performance and bk/ behavior 
from the child and lack of. interest/involyement on the part 6f the single 
parent » 



Some schools, however, perceive the single-parent family not as inferior 
but as a unique family with its ovm particular set of. problems. Some schools 
have actively sought to support these familibs, Some ways this ha§ been done %■ 

are listed below: I 

• Workshops have been held for teachers on the needs of children 
from single -parent families. Teachers are made aware of stresses 
often experienced by the single parent and the chifld. Teachers 
are encouraged to be generally supportive of the single-parent 
child, not lowering expectations but helping him/her to feel com- 
fortable and secure. 

• .School counselors have arranged for children from single -parent 

families to meet regularly as a group, in order to discuss their 
situations. It has been found that children feel freer to talk 
to other children in a like situation than to either their parents 
or a teacher. ' 

• In some schools, teachers have arranged to have parent/teacher 
conferences at night to accommodate working parents. 

• Principals have scheduled evening office hours once a week in 
order to encourage communications with single parents and others 
who find it difficult to come during the day. 

• In some schools, the curriculum has included a time to discuss 
* feelings, e.g., "things that make you happy, things that make 

you angry, things that make you afraid," which provide all 
children a chance to express themselves and to find put that 
they are not so different ^rom their peers . 

• In-some schools, a mechanism for identifying one-parent families 

has been instituted, with principals making sure that the information 
is given to the teachers (Options in Education, 1980-81; Institute 
fot Development of Educational Activity, 1980). 

TherVlTltill much to learn about single-parent families which would 
be helpful to schools and other organizations that work with families. For 
example, how long do children live in single-parent households? How much 
contact do they have with the nonresident parent? Are there other surrogate 
parents who provide significant amounts of child care? Masnick and Bane say 
that "children are increasingly members of more than one household" (1980, p. 29 )• T 
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Children of single-parent families may, .therefore, have more opportunities 
for interactions outside their household (nonres-ident parent, surrogate 
parent, caretakers while mother is working, etc.) than is true for other 
children. We know little about the e^'^ects of these changing interaction 
•patterns on children. 

Regional Parenting Surveys Data 




Within the parenting survey samplV^af l,ll^^'T?3©ondents, 178 single- 
parent families were represented. One hundred fort^one (141) of these house- 
holds consisted of only the single parent and children; 37j- single parei||s 
and their children lived iti an extended family situation with other refuted 
adults present. ^ * ^ 

Responses of all single parents were first compared witii the responses 
of all respondents from two-parent families. Then the respcnises of ea^rh were 
examined within low or high socioeconomic level.* Among the single parents, 
56/fall into the low socioeconomic category and 122 into the high socio- 
economic category. Among the two-parent family respondents, 181 were low 
socioeconomic status and "7^4 were high socioeconomic status.. 

Parenting Situation ^ 

Background characteristics . Single-parent families were much more likely 
to be found in urban counties ^han in rural ones. 

Family Type by Region 
Single-Parent Families Two-Parent Families 

Rural 38% ' 61% 

.• ' - ■ 

Urban 62% 39% 



*The measure used to determine high or low socioeconomic level was described 
^ in the previous section. 
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Although'most of the respondei[>ts in both grdups were white, the percent 
of blacks was higher among the single-parent group (26%) than among the two- 
parent group (4%). Viewed hx socioeconomic level and by family type, it was 
found that black single parents were predominant within the low socioeconomic 
level. 

There were only slight differences in the educational levels of the 
single-parent group and the two-parent group. 

Educational Level 
Single-Parent Group Two^-Parent Group 
Less than high school 34% 28% 

High school 39% 43% 

More than high school 27% 29% 

However, single-parent respondents were significantly more likely to have plans 
to return to school in the future than was true of the non-single respondents 
(single parents, 39%; non-single parents, 27%). Viewed within socioeconomic ^ 
level; those most likely to be planning a return to school were members of 
the high SES, single-parent subgroup (44%). 

Parents Who Planned to Return to School 
Single Non-Single 
Low SES 29% 17% \ 

High SES 44% 30% 

Preparation for parenthood . Approximately two-thirds (2/3) of both the 
single parents and the non-single parents said they had not^ had a clear idea 
of what parenting would be like before becoming parents. Most parents would 
like to pass on something to their children about parenting (single parents, 
78%; non-single parents, 81%). This was more true of high SES subgroups 
(85%, 84%) th^ low SES groups (68%, 67%). What parents most wanted to pass 
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* on was (a) "be ready, not too young"; (b) "have pa^ence, trust, understanding"; 
and (c) "have^ove and the ability to express love." 

. . The sharing of responsibility . The majority of both subgroups indicated 
that they shared responsibility for the sample child with one or more other 
adults besides spouse (single parents, 90%; non-single parents, 83%). 

Who did parents share this responsibility with? The child's maternal 
grandparents and relatives other than the child's grandparents were most 
frequently named by all subgroups. Dependence upon an older sibling was 
more cljiaracteristic of low SES families (single or two-parent) than of high 
SES familiel. It was particularly true of low SES single-parent families 
(38%). Maternal grandparents were more frequently named by high SES families, 
particularly by high SES single-parent families (61%). 

Formal Contacts ^ 

Contacts with Teachers . Overall, single parents were found to talk 
slightly less often' with their child's teacher than did other parents. Both 
groups Had\ positive^attitude toward their talks with teachers (very helpful: 
single barents, 58%; non-single parents, 56%). Yet slightly over two-thirds 
^ (2/3) of both subgroups indicated that there was room for improvement, that 
the pajent-teacher talks could he more helpful. 

' When viewed within SES level, it became clear that SES was more strongly 
associated with frequency of talks with teachers than was single or two- 
parent family type^ 

Frequency of Parent Talks with Teachers 

Low SES High SES 

single Non-Single Single- Non-Single 

Talked often or 

fairly often 49% 56% 71% 79% 
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Contacts with doctors . Single-parent families were more likely to have 
just one medical contact; two-parent families were more likely to have two 
or more medical ' contacts. The number of talks with doctors (concerning child) 
within the past year was similar for both groups. As was the case for 
teachers, the majority of both parent groups had positive attitudes toward 
their talks with doctors, but also indicated that these talks could be improved. 
^ When SES level was held constant, it was clear that low SES families 
(whether single, 36%; or non-single, 40%) were more likely to never have con - 
suited a doctor (about child) than was true for high SES families (single , 24%; 

non-single, 26%). . 

Organizational membership . In corapariTrt%»single parents with non-single " 
parents, it was found that single parents were slightly more likbly to belong 
to no community organization (single parents, 38%; non-single parents, 30%). 
Of just those who belonged to an organization, single parents also appeared 
less likely to belong to groups that provide help and advice on child rearing 
(single, 48%; non-single, 60%). However, when viewed within SES level, the 
picture changed. High SES respondents, both single and non-single, were most 
likely to belong to one or more community organizations; low SES non-single 
respondents were least likely to do so. 

Membership in Community Organizations 

.. Low SES High SES 

Single Non-Single Single Non-Single 

Belong to one or ' 
more organizations 54% 37% 66%- 78% , 

Of just those who belonged to organizations, the subgroup most likely to 

belong to organizations that provide help and advice oij ctild rearing were 

the high SES; non-single, parents (62%). Approximately 50 percent of the other 
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three subgroups belonged to this type of organization. All those who belonged 
to this type of organization valued them because they provided opportunities 
"to discuss and compare with other parents" and "to find out what our children 
are doing." 

Awareness of local programs and services . The majority of both single 
parents and non-single parents was unaware of community programs/services that 
provided preparation for parenthood, training for more effective parenting, 
and opportunities for parents to fulfill their own needs. Slightly over one- 
hllf (1/2) were aware of prdgrams/services to help families facing difficult 
situations, t^is was only slightly more true for single parents (61%) than 
for non-single parents (55%)^^ By SES and family type/ low SES single parents 
were most likely (68%) to ^ aware of programs for families facing difficult 
situations. 

Informal Contacts 

Contacts with other parents . Viewed overall, single parents were slightly 
more likely to talk often to other parents (about their children or child rear- 
ing, in general), although differences were not great (talked often: single, 
51%; non-single, 45%)- Both subgroups were very positive about the helpfulness 
of these talks (single, 79%; non-single, 87%). 

When viewed within SES level, all subgroups were similar, except the low 
SES non-singley§ttbgroup who talked less often. > 

Availability of a confidant . Overall, the majority of both groups said 
they had a favorite person to discuss their child with (single parent; 71%; 
non-single parent, 75%). High SES subgroups were most likel^o name a confi- 
dant (single parent, 75%; non-single parent, 77%); low SES^ubgroups were 
soAewhat less likely to do so (single, 63%; non-single, 66%)l. 
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Who where these confidants most likely to be? For all subgroups, the 
following received the most mentions: "Relative other than child's grand- 
parent," "friend/neighbor," and a "maternal grandparent." 

Media Contacts . ■ ^ 

Only a minority of all parents had recently' read^ anything about child 
rearing. Comparing only the two groups, it appears that single parents were 
somewhat less likely than non-singlT^rents to have read something about^ 
child rearing in a magazine, a book, or in the newspaper. However, once again 
it was discovered that the real differentiating factor was SES rather than 
family type. 

Percent Who Had Recently Read About Child Rearing 









Low 


SES 


High 


SES 








Single 


Non-Single 


Single , Non-Single 




a 


magazine 


21% 


20% 


40% 


49% 


In 


a 


newspaper 


5% 


13% 


28% 


30% 


In 


a 


book 


11% 


15% 


25% 


31% ' 



Parental Attitudes and Needs 

" Attitudes . Eighty- two percent (82%) of the single parents and 77 percent 
of the non-single parents agreed that "most parents today need some kind of 
help in rearing their children." Viewed by SES and family type, only th^ 
low SES non-single respondents were less likely to agree that parents need 
help (69%). The bther three subgroups were similar in their responses (high 
SES single, 82%; high SES non-single, 79%; and low SES single, 82%)* 

The ideal mother was described by single parents and non-single parents 
as one who (a) has patience and understanding, (b) loves children, and (c) 
spends time with children. 
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The ideal characteristics for a father were also similar for both groups. 
In order of importance, they were (a) spends time with children, (b) is 
patient, and (c) loves children. ^ 

Aspirationf . Aspirations for their children were very similar for single 
parents and non-singl^ parents. By SES and family type, only the low SES, non- 
single subgroup had lower aspirations than all the others. Only 41 percent 
of these parents would like their children to get a college education, compared 
to over 50 percent of the other three subgroups. 

Closely related to aspirations are parents' beliefs concerning the per- 

4 ' 

sons or institutions which will have the greatest impact on their child's 

^ ■ ' r » 

future. In general, these responses were similar for both single and two- 
parent family respondents. One exception was the predictably lower influence 
accorded the spouse or ex-spouse by the single-parent respondent (a great deal 
of influence i single parents , .22%; non-single parents, 79%). Another dif- 
ference was that single parents were more likely to rate the government as 
having "a great deal" of impact (single parents, 31%; non-single parents, 21%). 

When family types were viewed within SES levels, the low rating for the 
influence of spouses remained characteristic of single parents. The higher 
rating by single parents of the influence of the government was largely accounted 
for by the responses of the low SES single-parent subgroup. High^SES respon- 
dents of both family types tended to rate their own influence somewhat higher 
than did low SES respondents. High SES respondentsjjere also more likely to 
name "other" influencesY^igh ratings for the influence of the school remained 
true for all subgroups. 
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Who or What Will Influence Child's Future a Great Deal? 



. . . ■■ 


Low 


SES 




High 


SES 




Single 


Non-Single 


Single Non-Single 


Respondent 


68% 




66% 


75% 


78% « 


Spouse 


18% 




72% 


25% 


80% 


School 


71% 




69% 


66% 


67% 


Government 


43% 




25% 


25% 


20% 


Anyone else or 
anything 


29% 




24% 


41% . 


40% 


Perceived needs. 


Single parents 


and non-single parents 


were si 



their responses to two of the three questions designed to tap percevved needs. 
Those were, "Do you have any unanswered questions?" to which 221)ercent of the 
single parents and 23 percent of the non-single parents replied "yes;" and 
"Is there any particular type of needed help for parents that is. not available 
locally?" to which 23 percent of both subgroups said "yes." But there was a 
significant difference revealed in responses to the question, "Do you feel you 
have special problems as >£t^arent?". Forty-nine percent (49%) of the single 
parents replied "yes'' to this question, compared to onl^ 17 pcqjpent of the . 
non-siii^gle respondents. ^ 

Comparisons by both family type and SES level were revealing. Having 
"unanswered questions" was more closely related to SES than to family type. 
High SES respondents of both family types were more likely to have "unanswered 
questions." However, high SES single paijents were most likely of all sub- 
groups to have questions. 

The perception that "needed help is not available" was also related more 
to high SES than -to family type. The relationship between being a single 
parent and feeling one has "special problems as a parent" remained true within 
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SES levels, although it was more ptanouncec^ for high SES single parents than 
for low SES single parents. 

^ ''Yes" Responses to Perceived Need Questions 

low SES High SES^ 

:: Single> Non-Single Single Non-Single 

Do you feel you have special 

problems as a parent? 36% 14% 56% 17% 

Do you have unanswered questions 

about parenting? 14% 13% 30% 26% 

Is there any kind of needed help 

for parents that is not available? 14% 18% 26% 24% 



Exploratory School Interviews 



/ 



Children^^^TrSto single-parent families constituted a significa3nt proportion 
of the school population in four of the six schools visited. However, in the 
two most rural schools, their numbers were very small. 

A common response to questions, about single-parent families was that "they 
don't cause any particular problem" or "their needs are not really that dif- 
ferent." One principal indicated that being a single parent used to be more 
of a problem, but that in recent years, these parents have learned to deal 
with their situations. There was a recognition that teachers need to be aware 
of and sensitive to single-parent families. 

In the course of the interviews, however, it ^b^came clear that although 
single-parent families £er se aren't viewed as being very different from other 
families, particular single-parent situations are viewed as creating problems 
requiring special consideration by the schools. One example is the families 
going through the transition from dual- to single-parent status. Children whose 
parents are in the process of separating, getting a divorce, are often affected 
. adversely. At, one high school, we were told about group sessions available 
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to these children in which they could discuss their situatioivs with other 
children who had gone through a similar experience?- Custody fights also 
occur, and children may be shuttled back and forth between parents and other 
relatives while decisions are being made. — """"^ / 

Another group of great concern is single teenage mothers. These girls j 
usually drop out of school, have their babies, and continue'to live with their 
families. They often become very isolated within their family- groups , especially, 
those in more xutal areas. In this particular county/there are few Support 
services, for these young mothers; only a few managt to continu^ in school and 
to graduate. 

Also mentioned by school staffs as very cQ^fhon are children from step- / 
families. Th6 general impression is that many |pmi lies are changing over time 
and it is difficult for schools to keep upi^ith these changes. It is not 
always easy for school personnel even to know whether a child is living with 
both her/his parents, with one parent, or with a parent and a stepparerft, etc. 
Yet?without^this knowledge, it is not possible for "^chools to respond to 
special needs. , 

Summary and Discussion 



In Regional Parenting Surveys" data, single parents were found to be 
significantly different from all other parents in only d few way.s. Single 

^ / 

parents were: ^ J 

% more likely to live in an urban county rather than a rural 
county, 

% more likely to be a member of a minority (although most 
were white), 

• more likely to be planning a return to school for themselves, 
. and . ' 

• more likely to perceive themselves as having "special problems 
as a parent." 
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The single parents were similar to other parents in the following 
w^s: y - • 

• sharing responsibility for their child with other adults 
(true^f the majority), < 

• aspirations held for child (tended to be'high), and 

• -frequency of talks with other parents (the majority talked 

often or fairly often). 

During the analysis, it l^came clear that the following characteristics 
were more strongly associated with high SES than with any family type: 

• frequent talks with teacher or (Jj^ctor (abdut child), 

• membership in community organizations, 

• *readinc about Siild rearing, 

• havMg unafiswered questions about chilih rearing, and 

• m perception that needed help was not available. 

This study upheld the position that single-parenl families should not be 
v^ewfed as one homogeneous group. Rather it is necessary to look for and study 
the many different kinds of single-paVent families. . t ^ 

The special needs of parents and' children in families undergoing transi- 
tion 'and of single teenage mothers were highlighted by the school-base^ 
intervi^s. ' , 
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i #3. TWO-JOB' FAMILIES 
. Pertinent Literature 

According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor 
(1981), amo^g married couples with children, there were 14.9 million^ (59^8%) 
in which both spouses were eamers^^ring, 1980. Chily 7 million (28.2%) of 
th^se families still j^on formed to th^ traditional pattern in which the father, 
but not the mother, worked outside the hNjP- 

One of the major changes in American farnHv life in recent years has 
been the unprecedented and steadily increasing rate with which women have 
joined the paid labor force. The greatest rate of change has been am^jg those 
women with children under 18 who previously had tended to stay at hom^i The 
sharpest increase of all has been among mothers with young children. These 
two-job families are likely to have more money and less time than one-job 
families of similar background, socia^l class, etc. 

However, a recent study of family^rends (Masnick and Bane, 1980, pp. 
85-94) revealed that most working women have part-time or part-year jobs or 
hav^ worked only inprmittently over a period of years. Working wivei^con- 
tributed only about one-fourth (1/4) of the family income.* Because of ^he 
lesser commitment to work by^the majority of working women, their particular 
life circumstances are somewhat different from those of the fewer two-career 
families in which there is long-term cbmmitment to work on the part of both 
parents.** In the dual-worker family, the attitude of both husband and wife 



*That the one-fourth was very important is indicated by the fact that in many 
cases, these additional earnings allowed families to move out, of poverty. 

••In this report, the following definitions are in use. TVo- j ob f ami 1 ies^^rfef en 
to all families in which the husband and wife are irv the paid labor force; 
two -worker families refers to those faihilies in which the wife's commitment 
is l««s than that of the husband; and two-career families refers to those 
families in which there is hi^h commitment to work on the part of both the 
husband and the wife. 
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* toward the wife*s work is that of '^helping out'* on a shbrt-term basis. There 
is a tendency for both partners to continue to view their >^rue^^^ the 
traditional /^oles (wife as mother and homemaker, husband as breadwinner) even 
though, in fact, many household tasks may be shared. In both the two-worker 
and two-career families, studies tell us that, in general, the woman continues 
to carry the responsibility for (if not actually the performance of) the 
housework and child care. Real role sharing is not commonly found. Therefore, 
the wife is subject to more pressure, to more competing demands on her time and 

^energy (Holmstrom\. 1972; Lein^ and Blehar, 1979; Rapaport and Rapaport, 1978) , . 
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When the husband is not supportive, the situation can become intolerable. 
Holmstrom (1972) found that among two-career families^ lack of support by the 
husband led either to the wife withdrawing from the labor force or the dissolu- 
tibn of the '^marriage. 

The greatest concern for both two-worker or two-career families is that 
^of jproviding satisfactory care for their children. Two-career families have 
the advantage of greater ability to pay for live-in housekeepers, a regular 
babysitter, or day care centers.- Twd^worker families may have more flexibility 
H: in terms of ^time (working part-time, part-year , etc. ) . However, for both 

types of families, each couple must work out their own individual ad hoc solu- 
tion to the problem. In this country, there are few institutionalized solutions. 
The availability of formal child care is very limited. Seldom do employers 
provide child care facilities or allow flexible work schedules for parents. 
And among two-career families, geographic mobility associated with mobility 
up the career ladder results in the likelijjood that extended family members 
will not be close enough to assist in, day-to-day child care. An intensive 
study of two-worker families in Boston (Lein and Blehar, 1979) found that the 
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child care arrangements used tended to be informal and either free or rela- 
tively inexpensive. '^If husband and wife worked on different schedules, child 
care coulc} be covered by one or the other, at least for most of the time, 
(This arrangement did have disadvantages: it limited the type of job a woman 
would take and it decreased the amount of time a couple had to spend together O 
Others h'kd informal give-and-take child care arrangements with other fa|tnilies 

in the neighborhood. (This usually worked out only if the mothers were working 

if - • ' - 

part-time.) Oniy a few families used put-of-home paid da^...£a;^e for any length 
of time. The norm, especially for famili.es with twa or more children, some in 



school and some not, was fo use multiple care strategies. In these cases^ 
'the complicated scheduling involved created great pressure, particularly on 
the mother. And such arrangements were also^ subject to easily fairing ap'art 
with any small change, for example,, the illness of a babysitter'5 husband 
(Lein: and Blehar, 1979, pp. 306-311). 

MaSnick and Bane (1980, pp. 62-82) project that the revolution is yet 
to come in women's participation in the work force. They predict that by 
1990, more women will be working full-time and continuously; there will be 
greater attachment to work and an increase in earnings. They also expect that 
the next decade will see a shift toward more non-parental child care. With ''^^ 
more income available, families may' make^ greater use of nursery schools, day 
care centers, and other paid child .care. There may also be a demand on the 
school to pi^ovide preschool , and after-school care. Reasons for the belief 
that in the future the norm for women will be high and contintiing attacHment 
V to the labor fore eleven through the childbearing period include: changing 
economic pressures and demands, and changing attitudes toward women's and 
men's roles. 
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Keeping these predictions in mind, it is interesting to look again at. 
Lein and Blehar's study of two-worker families. They found that even though 

there was a relucti^ice to give up the traditional roles, the experience of 

... /■ 

living in a two-worker household usually brought about changes in both partners. 
Many' of the men interviewed said the necessity of sharing in tasks a,t home 
had caused them to "rethink their roles as husband, father, and/worker'* (Lein 
and Blehar, 1979, p. 316). With the experience of more- involvement in the 
care pf Vibit children, they became more confident and saw themselves as 
betteXfathers than their fathers had been. And many wives began, over time. 




to view oh«^deemployment as a "regular and normal" part of their lives. 
They began to think of their work less as "helping out" and more in terms of 
a career (Lein and Blellar, 1979 , p. 316). 

It is very clear from the studies that have been, done of two-worker or 
two-career families that there is no question but that these parents value 

r 

their children highly and are very concerned for their well-being and develop- 
ment. Many of their decisions about the kind of wprk to engage in, where, for- 
how long, etc.. are directly related to these concerns for their children. 
Not much is known about the effects of two-job families on home-school rela- 
tions. However, some problems and possible adjustments/solutions can be 
implied from the literature. ^ 

, The biggest problem is obviously the* lack of time available to these 
parents and the conflicts experienced as a result.* Some working mothers we 
have interviewed recently havdj^ld us that they feel they "are missing out" 
and "don't really know as much as they would like to know about their child's 



♦How much less time depends upon many factors: how much they work, how far 

away they work, their work schedules, the degree of complexity of child 
^ care arrangements, etc. 
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experiences at school. And even though they are unable to participate in 

* I 

many school events, they would like to "feel more invol>^" in the^^S^ool, 

••in making the school work.*' As with responsibility for child care in general; 

it is probable that many two-job families still view the relationship with the 

school as the business of the mother. It will be interesting to see if the 

changing attitudes toward roles in two-job f^ilies extend to contact^ with the 

child's school. . ^ * 

Understanding the feelings and pressures of the two- job family should 

make it possible for schools and parents to develop new mechanisms for 

relating to each other. Some of the ideas Siiggested for single-parent families 

would also apply to two-job families, e.g., workshops for teachers on the needs 

of these families^ and conferences and office hours held at night. However, 

it appears that the greatest challenge will be to find new and creative ways 

for the parents of two- job families to be able to contribute, to feel invovled, 

in their child's school, in spite of the severe limitatigns on' their time. 

This is. an especially vital concern with the knowledge that commitment to the 

work- world by both mothers and fathers is expected to be increasingly charac- 

• teristic of most families- 

■ ;■" ' " ■ . . • 

Regional Parenting* Surveys Data 

Among the families represented in the Regional Parenting Surveys (Base 
Sample Survey), there was great variation in the number of adult members 
working outside the home and the degree of commitment to work. Slightly 
less than one-half (1/2) of all the families could be described as traditional 
(the husband working outside the ^ome and the wife working inside the home). ^< 
In some families, one^dult worked full-time in the pai<i labor ^orce and one 
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worked part-time. In others, both parents worked part-time. In still others, 
two parents both^orked full-time outside *the home. And in some families, 
no adult was working.* 

In order to study the characteristic responses of two-job families, it 
was decided to use the most stringent measure available, that of two parents 
, working full-time in the paid work force. A rationale for the^easure is 
provided by Masnick and Bane (1980) who use full-time work as one chai:acteris-. 
tic of high attachment to work. They say, "Womeii^who are strongly attached 
to work differ both from women who do not work outside the home and from 
women whose work attachments are weak. They spend their time differently 
and their families function in different ways" (Masnick and Bane, 1980, p. 63). 
Within the parenting survey sample of 1,|13 respondents, 247 of two-job 
\ (both full-time) families were represented. The responses of members of these 
two- job families were compared with all other families (866). As with the 
other special need families,' there was also an attempt to view responses 
by both SES ind by job status. However, only 25 of the two-job (full-time) 
families could be classified as low SES. Therefore, while some of these 
results will be reported, they should be viewed with caution. 

Parenting Situation . # 

Background characteristics . There was virtually no difference in the 
percent of two- job families living in rural counties versus urban counties 
compared to all other families. The two groups were also almost identical in. 
racial composition (white, 92%; black, 8%). Two- job family respondents were 
somewhat better educated than other respondents. They were also slightly 



^ingle-par6nt families are not considered in this section. 
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more likely to be planning\o return to school. When the two-job respondents 

were divided by SES level, it was clear that the high SES respondents were 

the ones most likely to be planning a return to school. 

Percent of Respondents Who Plan to Return to School 

Low SES High SES 

Two- Job All Others " Two-Job All Others 

16% 20% 34% 31% '\ 

Preparation for parenthood . Over two-thirds (2/3) of the two- job families 

and all other families said that they had been unprepared to become parents. 

The gr^at majority of both (two- job, 86%; all others, 79%) did want to pass 

on something to their children, to help prepare them to become parents. 

The sharing of responsibility . Most respondents in both groups (two-job, 

88%; all others, 83%) said that they shared responsibility for the child with 

one or more adults (other than spouse). By SES and job status, those most 

likely to share responsibility were the low SES, two-job parents (96%). The 

most frequently named person with whom responsibility was shared was a "materna 

grandparent" (two-job, 49%; all others, 52%). 

Formal Contacts 

Contacts with teachers . There was no difference found between two- job 
family respondents and all other respondents in the frequency of talks with 
their child's teacher (often or fairly often: two-job, 73%; all others, 72%); 
attitudes toward parent-teacher talks (very or somewhat helpful: two-job, 92%; 
all others, 93%); and the opinion that parent-teacher talks could be improved 
(two-job, 49%; all others, 43%). 

Job status viewed within socioeconomic levels points out the strong 
relationship of SES and frequency of talks with teachers. 
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Percent Who Talk Often or Fairly Often with Teachers 

Low SES High SES 

Two-Job All Others Two-Job , All Others 

S6% ,54% 75% 80% * 

Contacts with doctors. Likewise, there was no difference found between 

I ■ ■ — 

two- job families and all others in frequency of talks with doctors (often or 

fairly often: two- job, 72%; all others, 68%); attitudes toward parent-doctor 

talks (very or somewhat helpful: two-job, 93%; all others , 92%) ; and in the 

opinion that such talks could be improved (two-job, 41%; all others, 40%). 

Once again, frequent talks with doctors were closely related ^o higlK^SES. 

Organizational membership . One of the few ways that two- job families 

were distinguished from all others was in being significantly more likely to 

belong to community organizations. This was also true of membership in just 

those organizations that provide help and advice on child rearing. 

Membership in One or More Community Organizations 

Two- Job Families AlUOthers 

83% 65% 

Membership in Organizations That Help with Child Rearing 

Two- Job Families All Others 

52% 39% 

Higher organizational membership for two-family respondents holds within high 

and low SES levels, with high SES two- job families most likely to be members. 

Membership in One or More Community Organizations 

Low SES High SES 

Two-Job All Other? Two-Job All Others 

52% 40% ^86% 72% 
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Awareness of local programs and services . Two- job family respondents 
were similar to all others in degrees of awareness of local programs and 
services. The program categories were: preparation for parenthood (two-job, 
27%; all others, 30%); training for more effective parenthood (two-job, 10%; 
all others, 12%); opportunities for parents to fulfill own needs (two- job, 
24%; all others, 27%); and help to families in difficult situations (two-job, 
54%; all others, 57%). Viewed by SES and job status, high SES respondents 
in both groups were more aware of programs and services available. 

Informal Contacts 

Contacts with other parents . Two- job family respondents were very much 
like all other respondents in frequency of talks with other parents (talk 
often: two-job, 51%; all others, 44%), and positive attitudes toward talks 
with other parents (two-job, 89%; all others, 84%). The two groups also 
agreed that the greatest benefit of these talks is "the chance to share/ 
compare" (two- job, 61%; all others, 57%). 

Availability of a confidant . The majority of both groups sal'd they had 
a confidant, a favorite person to discussTthe sample child with (two- job, 
77%; all others, 73%). For both groups, the confidant was most likely 
to be (a) a relative other than child's grandparent, (b) a friend/neighbor, 
or (c) a maternal grandparent. 

Media Contacts 

Two-job family respondents were significantly more likely than other 
respondents to have recently read something about child rearing in a magazine 
or in a newspaper.* 

•These differences did not appear when asked about reading books or pamphlets/ 
newsletters. 
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Had Recently Read About Q\ild Rearing 
Two-Job All Others 

In a magazine 53% 39% 

In a newspaper 32% 24% 

Examining this response by SES and job status showed that those most 
likely to have read about child rearing were the high SES, two-job group. 
Within each socioeconomic leVel, two-job respondents were more likely than 
others to have read about child rearing. 

Had Recently Read About Child Rearing 

Low SES . High SES 

Two->Job All OtheTs Two -Job All Others 

In a magazine 36% 18% 55% 45% 

In a newspaper 16% 11% 34% 28% 
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Parental At tildes and Needs:. 

Attitudes . Two-job respondents and all other respondents tended to agree 
that ''most parents today need some kind of help in rearing their children'' 
(two-job, 80%; all others, 77%). Their most frequently mentioned source of 
advice and help was ''own parents or in-laws." 

Aspirations . Educational aspirations held for children were similar 
for two-job and all other respondents. 

Educational Aspirations for Children 
Two-Job All Others 



College or more 53% 52% 

High school 14% 19% 

As far as child wants 29% 24% 
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The two groups were also in agreement regarding the influences expected 
to have the greatest impact on their child's future. Highest mentions 
respondent (two-job, 79%; all others, 74%); spouse (two-job, 78%; all others, 
67%); and school (fwo-job, 69%; all others, 67%). 

Viewed by SES and job status, members of the two high SES subgroups were 
more likely than others to see themselvei^ as having "a great deaT' of in- 
fluence on their child's future. High SES, two-job respondents were most 
likely (82%) to perceive themselves as influential. 

Respondents Who Rate Themselves as Having ^'A Great Pea 
. of Influence on Child' s Future ^ 

Low SES High SES 

Two-Job All Others Two-Job All Others 

56% 68% 82% 77% 

Perceived needs . No differences were found in responses to those ques- 
tions designed to measure perceived needs. From one-fifth (1/5) to one-fourth 
(1/4) said they had ''special problems as a parent," ''unanswered questions 
about parentingi" and that "needed help for parents was not available locally." 

Exploratory School Interviews ' ^ 

In four of the schools visited, two-job families were common among the 
school population. The estimates ranged from 50 to over 90 percent. How- 
ever, in the two most rural schools, the number of two-Job families was small. 
Many of these families lived on farms. Both parents were involved in the farm 
work and, in addition, the husband usually had a job in a plant.* 

♦Probably the time constraints on these women are as great as for women work-/ 
ing outside the home, for they do farm work as well as housework and care / 
of children. However, their work is home-basod and they are not a part of/ 
th^ paid labor force. , / 
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The main problem for the schools is that of getting in touch with the • 
two-job family. The parents often work a distance away, which means a toll 
call is involved. -Emergency contacts are requested but are not always satis- 
factory. There was a recognition on the part of school staffs that it is 
difficult for parents of two-job families to be actively involved in the 
school. They have little time and energy after the demands of the job and 
the home are taken care of. However, we were also told that this does not 
mean that two-job families are not interested. Some make a great effort to 
participate and others do not. One principal told us that it is a matter 
of ''priority** for many. (These schools do accommodate working parents in 
some ways. For example, parent-teacher conferences are scheduled up to 
6:00 in the evening.) Homeroom mothers told us that working mothers on 
* their lists respond positively to their calls. They usually want to contribute 
in some way, even though they cannot often be present during the day for 
special events. * ^ 

For many schools, this type of f^ily is fast becoming the norm. As a 
group, they don't appear to have pressing needs. It may be that both the 
schools and the working parents view the time constraint 'problem as something 
they can do little about. ^ ^ 

Summary and Discussion 

As a group, the two-job family was the least distinctive of all the 
'special need families studied. Their attitudes and experiences, as reflected 
in responses to the Regional Parenting Surveys, were not very different from 
the responses of the total sample. The only ways in which the tw^^^ob families 
differed from all others were the following: 

' • higher degree of membership in coramunit;/ organizations, including 
organizations that provide help with child rearing; and- 
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• more likely to have recently read about child rearing in 
a magazine or newspaper. 

As in the othe^analyses,, the' strength of SES as a differentiating variable 
was revealed. High SES, two-job families were moM likely than low SES, two- 
job families to have had frequent talks with teachers and doctors (regarding 
child), to belong to community organizations, to be aware of local programs 
and services, and to have recently read about child rearing. 

We also found that school staffs had relatively little to ^ay about the 
needs or problems of two-job families. The relationship between the school 
and two- job families may be a case of both school and parents accepting what 
is, rather than searching for new ways to make the relationship stronger. 
The schools do not expect a high level of involvement from these parents 
and the parents tio not expect tliie Schools can do anything to make their in- 
volvement more possible. 

Much more needs to be known about two- job families in relationship to 
the schools. TwoQugg^tions are proposed. Families with different degrees 

of cccxitir.ent to the paid labor force (two- job families in which both work 

/ * 

full-time, two-job families in which only one works full-time, and one/-job 
families) could be compared. 'And two-job famili*6.sicnown to be active 
schools versus two-job families who are not active could be inve^s^gated. 
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#4. FAMILIES WITO CHRONICALLY ILL OR HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 



Pertinent Literature 



There have always been fimilies with handicapped childi^eTU_^t until 
the middle of this century, there were few facilities -wr services^or such 
Jnffidren. "Parents had nearly total responsibility for care of their handi- 
capped children at home" (Berger, 1981). The general attitude was that these 
fchildren could not learn, could never be independent of productive, indeed, 
that there was nofTOpe for them. Thus, itr*is not surprising that these families 
were'^ften depressed or ashamed and teiJi^ed to isolate the child, not oaly 
from the community but sometimes from the rest of the family. This attitude 
has changed in recent decades due td'a number of converging factors: the 
rehabilitation of injured World War II veterans ,* immigration in the 30 's and 
40' s of -Some European 6ducators intereste^iti the education of^ the handicapped, 
' a few. influential families who -had the experience X)f a handicapped child and^ 
talked- publicly about it (Pearl Buck, the Kennedys, the ^HumpTt«^s) , and the 
.development of organized interest groups such^s the National Association for 
Retarded Citizens and the Council -for Exceptional Children. Irv fact^ special 
education has been called j twentieth century social %ement. The philosophy 
of the movement has been th^t handicapped children canV^learn, that they are 
entitled to the opportunky tq develop to their fflllost potential, and that 

m 

isolation and tbtai dependency are unfair, unnecessary, and mostly. 

During, theV1960's, organized parent groups began pressing for educational 
programs for t^eir children. A series of /favorable developments (a court 
decision in Pennsylvania, the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, the Buckley Amendment) 
culminated in "the most far reaching and revolutionary legislation in relation 
to education. Public Law 94-142, the Education of All Handicapped Children 
/Act of 1975" (Berger. 1981. p. 277). The act sayV that all persons between 
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ages 3-21 should be provided free and appropriate education in the least 
restrictive environment. The law requires diagnosis and individualization 
of educat^nal programs- P^nt involvement is mandated.* Parents must be 
included as members of advisory committees. And they must participate with 
the school staff in the development of an |rh4ivi dualized pducation Program 
(lEP) for their child. If parents don't kgfee wmfXchoo 1 staff on an appro- 
priate plan, they have the right to ask for changes, or even go to court. 
^^^^i^Paddition, schools are expected to look for children entitled to special 
educational services and to inform parents of their rights (Kroth, 1978, pp. 7 
According to recent statistics (National Center for Education Statistics 
1980), almost foi^r million children (or about 8 percent of the total school- 
age population) in the country were receiving special education and related 
services. THe three most numerous types of handicaps served were: speech 
(impaired (30.8% of total served), learning disabled (29.3%), and mentally 
retarded'' (1/3. 2%) . Others served were tJtB emotionally distiirbed,^ other health 
^mpaired, orthopedical ly impaired, multi-handicapped, the deaf, the hard 6f 
he&^^lt, the visually handicapped, aK^ the deaf-blind. "jSiever, according 
to the head of the Federal Bureau ofl Education for the Handicapped, it is 
estimated that 10 to 1? perc^nt^fivfe to six million) of the school-age 
population should be receiving special educational serving. One of the 
biggest problems holding back -the system is money. Another factor is that 
. some children seem to fall through the cracks. TJ^ director of t^e Children' 
Legal Defense Fund has said, "Taking advantage of n 94-142 is a process. 
» If there is no adult to trigger the process, it won't happen" (Options in 
Edfcation, 1979, 1981). Children who are living in nursing homes, who have 
surrogate parents or guardians, who have been abandoned, may lose out or be 
kept watting for their educational services. ^ 



There is no doubt that the enactment of PL 94-142 necessitated many 
Wjustihen'ts.and changes on' the part of the schools. The experience of the ; 

years since enactment of the law has revealed numerous problems &j(d obstacles 

'., » • • ^ • . • ■ • ' ■ V . -^^ ■ ■ • . 

to full implementation.' Some of these are discussed below. 



Parents 



(1) In order to work as intended, parents and school staff ^must 
feel free to discuss*, question, and disagree. However, some 
parents are not comfortable in such a role. They are afraid, 
fiesit^ipt about questioning, authorities. They often fear that 
such an action will , be .taken out on, the child later on. Yet 
these parents may feel frustrated, wanting ijfiore for their 
children than they are^getting.' Minority and low-income ^ 
parentis are- most likely to have these kinds of feelings 

^ (Marion, 1979). • ^ ' 

(2) Some parents ask for too much for their child, m'^ke unreason- 
able demands. ' 

• ^ .. ■• **' ' * ' 

(3) Some parents do not show up filf' the conf fences. / Communication 
with them is not good and itTs difficult to help them under- 
stand the process and the importance of their participation. 

< 

(4) Some parents who were active earlier in bringing about pressure 
for the passage of the law then took the attitude that the 
school system should take over, that they no longer needed to 
be involved (Staniszewski , 1981) . 



Teachers 

/. (1) Sharing power with parents is threatening to some special 
' education teachers. 

' ' (2) Soiif©^ professionals communicate by words or tones that they 
\, knpw best; parents in these situations feel inadequate, guilty^ 

(3) \ Children may not be refeiMed for evaluation ii services are 
> not av^ailable/ * Teachers ^ve sometimes been asked not to 

^ fr^ find other children after the beginning of the year. Thus, 
limits ^may be placed on the teacher by the school system. 
J* > . . ■ ' . 

(4) ' there is often a time problem for special education teachers. 

They heed time for testing, for arranging lEP conferences. 
' Finding a date and time that is convenient /or parents and 
other school staff is not always easy, and the teacher has 
only so much time after his/her teaching duties (Options in 
Education, 197.9, 1981). 
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The School System . ^ ' 

(1) The I EP may be tailored to fit the ;ieeds of the .school and 
the services/prograj^ currentlyavailable. (The law, how- 
ever, requires that the child's need be documented regard- 
less of availability of services.) 

' (2) As the law stipulates that the child shall receive education 
in "the least restrictive environment,'' this means tha,t 
most special education students spend at least part of their 
day in a regular classroom. Thus, the most urgent need,, 
according to Gallagher, former director of the BureiaAi of 
Education for the Handicapped, was and is "in-^rvice train- 
ing for regular teachers not trained in special education" 
(Option^ in Educatj.on, 1979, 1^81). He sees this as a tremen- 
dous challenge, one not likely';ito be met for a number of years. 

(3) ' More tests need to be developed to^identify specific causes v 

and indicate solutions for handicaps. I 

(4) Money is needed to pay foif services and equipment related to 

r special education (physical and occupational therapy, renova- 

tion of building facilities to accojmmodate the rhandicapped, 
etc.)- CongresI has provided*. f or ja- small .part, of the extra 
' cost of . ^ducatijng the handicapped. For this reason, state 
and local educators have lobbied in Washington and there has 
been great condemn over budget cuts. 

Out of all these experiences ■ ahd) problems it appears that the Wst crucial 
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factor in order to make the law workj for the best iriter.est of the children 
is for parents an^f school 'pefople to jbe able' to* work together, to have the free- 
dom to be honest and open, to view is^ach otlier as partners and as team members, 
rather than adversaries. It has^ijbefen Suggested that both' groups ne^ed to be 
V educated to work tpgSthei^. Why has working together been difficult? Why has 

. V . " ' ... r/ 

parents' involvement in special education not been more successful? What are 
thp barriers, the obstacles? Shirley Scritchfield from the University of 
Nebraska hal studied the- situation in Nebraska intensely. and Kas come up with 
interesting theory (Scritchfield, 1981). Her conclusion is that it is not 
the individual attitudes of school staff or parents but the structure of the 
situation which causes the difficulty. She reasons that being a member of a 
team implies equality among team members. However, in this case', parents are 

"'i . . , ' OP) . * 

* * ■ ■ ' <* ■ . 
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inherently structural unequal's with professionals . Parents are extremely 
/dependent upon professionals for obtaining services for their children in 
whom they are highly invested. Professionals are not dependent on particular 
parents in the' same way. Therefore, there iis an tmbalanced relationship with 

, professionals h^olding a lot of potential power. There is also the fact that , 

' ^ . ' • ■ ■ ' it ■• ■ . • ** 

professionals, as part of their socialization into becoming professionals , igre • 
imbued with the idea of ^prof essional authority accompanied by a definition of 
the client as lacking in knowledge and underst2mding. Scritchfield believes 
that parents ne^d to come to the team with more equal status if their informa- 
tion and opinions are to be viewed as important. Scritchfield believes parents 
' ' ' \. • ^ ■ ' ■ ■ - 

can increase their power if they are part of a coalition, if they don't have 
J to interact with professionals as isplated invididuals. In Nebraska parent 

' advocacy groups are working with and training parents to interact with school 

administrators, physician;s>* etc. They are acting as ombudsmen and having a 
great impact. \ 

' * ■ ' ' 

Program Suggestions 

Many of the programs suggested or in operation for the parents of handi- 
capped childre^i are similar to those for all parents, e.g., newsletters with 
tips and information, letters, suggested ways parents can reinforce what has 
been learned at school; parent volunteers, group meetings (speeches and/or 
discussions), and lending libraries (Kelly, 1974; Kroth, 1975). - 

However, the literature reveals that these parents do have special needs 

which should be taken into consideration in any conta^cts, communication, 

program, and planning. In spite of the sweeping change in attitudes and treat- 

s ■ ..." 
ment of handicapped persons in this country, the parents of these children 

still do not find the fact of their child's handicap easy to accept. They 
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are often frustrated, fearful, despairing, and guilt-ridden. It is believed 
that these parents often go ^rough certain stages or steps before acceptance 
of the situation is aCccoinplished (Chinn, Winn, and Walters, 1978). '^When 
parents are confronted ^ith the ta^k of rearing an exceptional child, they 
need both emotional support and specific information" (Berger, 1981, p. • 
The parents of a severely handicapped child need some relief, an occasional 
break, from the constant care they must provide. And it must also be realized 
that parents of a handicapped child may not find it easy to leave the home when 
the child is there. Flexibility and- planning ahead are^^lfiecessaiy if the teacher 
wants these parents to tome to an individual or group meeting. 

There have been some innovative programs developed especially for parents 
of handicapped children; Some examples are a parent outreach program in 
which, parents of handicapped persons provide support, assistance, and infor- 
mation on a one-to-one basis to Jiew parents of handicapped children (Spriggs 
and May's, 1980); and a class forjathers wfiich offers a'support group, oppor- 
tunities for father-child interaction, child-rearing information and awareness 
V of community resources (Delaney, 1980). Undoubtedly, more creative programs 
designed to promote good relations between schools and the parents of special 
children will be developed. 

Regional Parenting Surve;[g_bata 

Within the Regional Parenting Surveys were a number of questions having 
to do with health and medical contacts. One question asked whether or not the 
sample child had experienced particular kinds of health/development problems 
during her/his life. TVo of these were ''chronic or continuing pijftblem(s) 
which limit his/her participation in activities'^ and "a physical or mental ^ 



handicap./* Parents who replied ••yes'* to either of these experienc^^ make up 
our subsainple of ••families of chronically ill or handicapped children. '• Out 
of the total sample of 1,113, 185 parents are in the subsainple. Responses of 
the subsample were first compared with the responses of all other respondents, 
these* two groups were each subdivided into high and low socioeconomic levels* 
and responses of the four subgroups were compared. Among the '•families with 
chronically ill or handicapped children, '* 148 were high socioeconomic status 
and 37 were low socioeconomic s'tatus. Among all other respondents , 728 were 
high socioeconomic status and 200 were low. ^^^^ ^ 

Parenting Situation 

Background and characteristics . Little or no difference was found in 
rural versus urban residency, family type, race, educational level, or respon- 
dents* plans to return to school between the parents of handicapped children 
and the parents of non-handicapped children. There were some differences when 
socioeconomic status was also introduced. For both groups^ plans to return to 
school were associated with high socioeconomic* level. And being a memberof 
a minority was related to low socioeconomic level for both groups, although - 
it was especially pronounced for the low SES handicapped subgroup. 

Preparation for parenthood . Approximately two-thirds (2/3) of both the 
parents of handicapped children and the parents of non-handicapped children 
felt they had not been prepared when they became parents. Most (handicapped, 
85%; non-handicapped, 80%) wanted to pass on advice and information to their 
children to help them become good parents. The most important advice mentioned 
by both groups was (a) be ready, not too young; (b) be patient and understand- 
ing; and (c) have love and the ability to express love. 



*The measurej used to determine high or low socioeconomic level was^descrit^ed 
earlier. See page 6. ^ 



Present parenting situation . Parents were asked if there were anyone else 
(beside spouse) with whom they shared responsibility for the sample child. 
There was little difference in the comparison of the two groups: 88 percent 
of the parents of handicapped chifdren and 84 percent of the parents of non- 
handicapped children replied that thiey shared the responsibility with one or 
more others. However, when viewed within socioeconomic level, the high SES 
handicapped parents were most likely to shaVe responsibility (91%) while the 
low SF.S handicapped parents were least likely to do so. 

Parents Who Share Responsibility for 
Child with One or More Others 

Low SES High SES 

Parents of Handicapped 76% 91% 

Parents of Non-handicapped 80% ^ 85% 

Persons most frequently named by both groups as the ones with whom responsi- 
bility was shared were, in rank order, (1) a maternal grandparent, (2) a 
relative other ^than child's grandparent, (3) child's older sibling, (4) friend/ 
neighbor, and (5) paternal grandparent. Less frequently named were workers 
in an organization with which the chi^d was associated; however, these persons 
were more frequently named by parents of handicapped children (15%) than by 
the other parents (9%). There were 3ome differences when socioeconomic level 
and handicap conditions were considered together. The two low SES subgroups 
were more likely to name child's older sibling; this was especially true 
within the Jew S^S handicapped subgroups. Both high SES subgroups more frequentl 
named a matetnal grandparent or a friend/neighbor than did the low SES subgroups 
Workets in the child'^ orgaJiization was highest for the high SES handicapped 
subgroup. 
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Formal Contacts 

Contacts with teachers ; There was little difference found between parents 
of handicapped children and parents of non-handicapped chi Idren in regard to 
contacts with teachers. The majority of both groups had talked often or 
fairly often with teachers (handicapped, 76%; non-handicapped, 71%), and many 
had found their talks "very helpful" (handicapped, 62%; non-handicapped, 58%). 
Slightly less than one-half (1/2) of both groups believe^ these talks could be 
more helpful (handicapped, 48%; non-handicapped, 43%). When viewed by socio- 
economic level and handicap condition, the two high SES subgroups had talked 
with teachers more frequently than had the low SES subgroups. This type of 
differentiation did not occur for attitudes toward talks of their improvement. 

Frequency of Parent Talks with Teachers 

Low SES ' . ' High SES 

f Parents of Parents of Parents 'of Parents of 

Handicapped Non-handicapped Handicapped . , Non-handicapped 

Talked Often 

or Fairly Often 59% 58% 84% : 78% 

Contacts with doctors . Parents of chronically ill or handicapped children 
had had more frequent talks with doctors (concerning child) during the past 
year Hhan had parents of non-handicapped children. This relationship held 
within socioeconomic level, although it was the high SES handicapped subgroup 
who had had the most talks. 

-Frequency of Parent Talks with Doctors 
Parents of Handicapped Parents of Non-handicapped 

No Talks 13% 31% 

1 to 3 Talks 45% 52% 

4 or More Talks 39% 14% 
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Frequency of Parent Talks with Doctors by SES ^ 

Low SES High SES 

Parents of Parents of Non- Parents of Parents of Non- 
Handicapped Handicapped Handicapped Handicapped 

No Talks 19* 43V , 28% 

1 to 3 Talks 62% 45% 41% 54% 

4 or more Talks 16% 8% 44% 15% 

Parents' attitudes were generally positive for both groups (very helpful: handi- 
capped, 65%; non-handicapped, 63%). Approximately 40 percent of each group 
believed that parent-doctor talks could be improved. 

I Organizational memberships . Parents of handicapped children did not differ 
from parents of non-handicapped children in their tendency to belong to conmiunity 
organizations; 70 percent of the parents of handicapped children and, 68 percent 
of the parents of non-handicapped children belonged to one or more community 
organizations. Degree of attendance at organizational meetings was also similar. 
Of just those who belonged to organizations, 63 percent of the parents of handi- 
capped childre^and 58 percent of the' parents of non-handicapped children 
belonged to an organization that offered help and advice on child rearing. 
The specific organization of this type most frequently mentioned was the PTA 
or PTO. The two most highly rated benefits of belonging to this type of 
organization were the opportunities to "find out what our children are doing" 
. and "to discuss and compare with others." Viewed by socioeconomic level, it 
is obvious that both high SES subgroups are associated with higher membership 
in g^fneral and higher membership in organizations that help parents. 

Membership in One or More Community Organizations 

^' Low SES High SES 

Parents of Handicapped Children 43% 77% 

Parents of Non-handicapped Children 41% 

■ 82 
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* Membership in Organizations That 

Provide Help to Parents 

' - Low SES High SES 

Parents of Handicapped Children 19% ^ . 54% 

Parents of Non-handicapped Children 23% 46% 

Awareness, of programs and ^rvices . There was little difference in aware- 
ness of local programs and services between the parents of handicapped children 
JShd the parents qf non-handicapped children. Most parents were unaware except 
of the programs for families facing difficult situations. The results for the 
four program types are: preparation for parenthood (handicapped, 29%; non- 
handicapped 35%); training for more effective parenting (handicapped, 14%; non 
^handicapped, 12%); programs to fulfill parents' own needs (handicapped, 29%; 
non-handicapped, 26%); and programs for families facing difficult situations 
(handicapped, 61%; non-handicapped, 55%). By SES level, high SES parents in 
^ both groups were more likely to be aware of the four types of programs than ^ 
were the low SES subgroups. 

Inform al Contacts 

Contacts with other parents . Parents of handicapped children talked to 
other parents as frequently as did the parents of non-handicapped children 
(often or Fairly often: handicapped, 77%; non-handicapped, 78%). The great 
majority of both groups said*their talks with other parents were very helpful. 
However, when also viewed with 'SES, it was discovered that the low SES sub- 
groups talked less often and that the low SES handicapped subgroup talked 
least often. 

Parents Who Talked Often or Fairly Often with Other Parents 

Low SES , High SES 

Parents of Handicapped Children 49% 84% 

^ .Parents of Non-handicapped Children 67% 81% 

ERIC C 6j 
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Availability of a confidant . Both groups ofL4>a^ents were equally likely 
to say they had a confidant, a favorite person^^s^h whom to discuss the child 
or child rearing in general (handicapped, 77%; ndn-handicapped, 74%). These 
confidants were most likely to be (a) a relative other than the child^s grand- 
parent, (b) a friend/neighbor, or (c) a' maternal grandpdrent. However, when 
these responses were examined by both handicap condition and SES, it. was dis-« 

covered that the high SES subgroup was more /likely than the low SES subgroup 

- <» 

to have confidants. 

• Availability of a Confidant 

Low SES High SES 

Parents of Handicapped Children 62% ,,/.80% 

Parents of Non-handicapped Children 66% 76'% 

Media Contacts 



Overall, there was little difference in the percent of parents, in both 
groups who had recently read about child rearing in a magazine , (handicapped, 
4S^; non-handicapped, 41%); in a book (handicapped, 32%; non-handicapped, 25%); 
in a newspaper (both, 26%); or in a pamphlet/newsletter (handicapped,. 22%; 
non-handicapped, 17%). However, high SES parents (handicapped and non-handi- 
capped) were found to have used all types of reading materials more frequently 
than had the low SES (handicapped and non-handicapped) parents. 

Parental Attitudes and Needs 

Attitudes . The majority of parents^ in both groups agreed that "most 
parents today need some kind of help in raising their children" (handicapped, 
83%; non-handicapped, 77%). The specific source of advice and help most 
frequently named by both groups was "own parents/in-laws." However, within 
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socioeconomic levels, the high*SES subgroups were most prone to say that . ' 
parents need help. This was especiaUy true of the high SES handicapped sub- 
group. , 

Agree That All Parents Today Need >lelp 

Low SES High SES 

Parents of Handicapped Children 70% 86% 

Parents of Non-handicapped children 73% 78% 

Aspirations . Educational^ aspirations for the child were similar for the 
parents of handicapped children and parents of non-handicapped children. 

Educational Aspirations for Children 

Parents of Handi- Parents of Non- 
capped Children Handicapped Children 

' 14% 19% 

56% 52% 
23% 25% 
7% 3% 
These results generally held within high and low socioeconomic levels with the 
exception that the low SES non-handicapped subgroup had somewhat lower aspira- 
tions (college, 43%). 

^ Both the parents of handicapped children and the parents of non-handicapped 
children consider the greatest influences on their child's future to be: theV- 
selves (handicapped, 68%; non-handicapped, 77%; their spouse (handicapped, 63%; 
non-handicapped, 71%); and the school (handicapped, 65%; non-handicapped , 68%) . 
When viewed by SES and handicap condition, a few differences emerge. The high 
SES non-handicap subgroup rated their (the respondent's) influence higher (80%) 
than did any of the other subgroups. And the influence of the spouse was found 
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to be much lower (49%) for the low SES handicapped subgroup than for the 
other subgroups. 

Perceived needs. The three questions concerning perceived needs of 

, : — ^ ^ 

parents provided interesting results which varied depending upon whether one 
or two variables were being held constant. 

(1) Parents of handicapped children were more likely (32%) 
than parents of nbn-hemdicapped children (20%) to feel 
they have "special problems" as parents. This relation- 
ship remained within the socioeconomic levels. 

Yes Responses to "Do You Feel You have Special Problems 

as a Parent?" 

Low SES High SES 

Parents of Handicapped Children 35% 32% ^ 

Parents of Non-handicapped Children 17% *2i% 

/ ' ^ ' • 

(2) Parents of handicapped children were somewhat more likely 
(30%) than parents of non-handicapped children (23%) to 
say they had "unanswered questions" about child rearing. 
However, in this case, further division b/ SES revealed ^ 
that the high SES subgroups (handicapped and non-handicapped) 
were more likely than the low SES siibgroups to have unan.- ^ 
swered questions. The parents most likely to have questions 
were in the high SES handicapped subgroup. 

Yes Resportses to "Do You Have Any Unanswered Questions?" 

Low SES High SES 

Parents of Handicapped Children 16% 32% 

Parents of Non-handicapped Children 13% 23% 

(3) When asked whether there were needed types of help for parents 
which were not available locally, parents of handicapped 
children were only slightly more likely (27%) than parents 

of non-handicapped children (22%) to agree. Once again, the 
strength of the SES variable is clear. In this case, SES 
^ level differentiated the responses of the parents of handi- 
capped children much more than the responses of the parents 
of non-handicapped children. 
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Yes Responses to ''Are There Any Needed Types 
of Help for Parents Which are Not Available Locally?'^ 

Low SES High SES 

Parents of Handicapped Children 8% 32% 

Parents of Non-handicapped Children 19% 23% 

Exploratory School Interviews 

W 

In all six of the schools visited, children with learning disabilities or 
handicaps were recognized as a numericfally small but significant proportion 
of the school population. County staff persons estimate that county-wide, all 
eTcceptionalities make up about 10-12 percent of the school population. Home- 
bound teachers are provided for students who are ill for any period of time. 
Children with special learning problems spend varying amounts of time in special 
education cjlLssrooms, regular classrooms, and, in Some cases, with individual 
tutors. We were told that there is a county organization for the parents of 
exceptional children. 

During the interviews with scj^ool staffs, several problems related to 
working with ''f ami lies of handicapped children'' emerged. One principal believe^ 
that parents of children with learning disabilities do not take this fact 
seriously enough. A junior high counselor said that parents of exceptional 
children often have expectations for their children's performance, both in 
school and later on, that are too high, not realistic. Some school counselors 
reported that parents sometimes resist placement of their children in special 
educajtion classes and that some students wh^ do not need* special education 
try t6 get into these classes in order to work less. And a special education 
high school teacher told us of her difficulty getting parents to come in once 
a year for the lEP. Approximately 50 percent actively came in for the con- 
ference. Most of the others are contacted by phone. A few do not respond in 
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any way.. She feels that the reasonsin thesecases are cultural differences. 
These are the families with an educable handicapped child who are living 
under very deprived conditions in rural hollows. The learning disabled 
Students^ tend to come from middle-class homQs; the educable handicapped* ai|p 
more likely to come from low socioeconomic backgrounds. 

Summary and Discussion 

In the Regional Parenting Surveys, parents of chronically ill or handi- 
capped children were fpund 'to be significantly different from all Bttuw^arents 
in the following ways: 

• more frequent talks with doctors (about child) within the 
past ^ear, and 

• greater tendency to perceive themselves as having '^special 
problems'' as a parent. 

The parents of handicapped children and the parents of non-handicapped 
children were similar in: 

0 frequency of contacts with teachers, \ ^ *• 

• membership in community organizations, \ K 

• awareness of local programs/services, 

• use of reaiiing Materials as a source of help in child 
rearing, c 

* 

• frequency of talks with other parents, 

• availability of a confidant, and 

• aspirations held for children. 

When the two, groups of parents were further subdivided by low and high 
socioeconomic statui, som^esponses were found to be more closely related 
to high SES than to the child's handicap or lack of handicap. These were: 

• frequent talks wfth teachers, 

• membership i^ community organizations. 



• having unanswered questions about chijd' rearing, 

• awareness of local programs and services, and 

• having recently read something about child rearing. 

It was also discovered that, for a number of responses, the greatest dif- 
ferences among the four subgroups^were between the two handicap subgroups. The 
high SES handicapped parents were most likely and the low SES handicapped parents 
were least likely to: 

• share responsibility for the child, 

• belong to an organization that provides help for parents, 

• talk often or fairly often with other parents, 

• have a confidant to discuss the child, 

• agree that all parents need help, and 

• say that some needed help for parents is not available locally. 

Thus, it appears that in their relationships'with the parents of handi- 
capped children, school people need to consider the different circumstances, 
life styles, and needs found within this group." The school-based interviews 
provide some clues .to the different kinds of problems experienced in contacts 
between schools and the families with handicapped children. It was difficult 
to get low- income parents to come in, to participate at all in their child's 
education. Other parents not only come in, )?ut may resent the child's place- 
ment or expect more than the school believes is realistic. 



#5. ISOLATED RURAL FAMILIES - . - 

Pertinent Literature ^ 

Historical Background • U.. 

This discussion of isolated rfiiral families '^raws on t^e literature of ^ 
Appalachia. Both the physical terrain aridVthe history, qf the development pf 
a unique subculture 4n rufa"! Appalachia have led to the greater possibility of " 
isolated ruraj ,^fa^ than in other parts of the country. Most 

of the families and children we are concerned with'' ^todaj^ ip Appalachia have 



their i'oots in,,, the Appa^lacliian subcultureMsomQ^ referred to as folk culture 
or mountain culture. In order "to understaijfj what is happening tod^, it is 
important tp know somethin'g about the development of this subculture, what its 
major characteristics were, and how it has been affected by. social change 
inipinging from outside. 

The earliest settlers came into the southern Appalachian Region at the 
end c^ thc 18th centur/f Migration continued at a slow pace until the mid-I9tK 
century. From then until the early 20th century, the offspring of the settlers 
lived in the Apt>alachian moun^tain hollows , virtually isolated from the rest of 
the country where industrialization and increased communications were bringing ' 
rapid changes* (Erikson, 1976, pp. 51-78). Doubtless, the rural isolated life^ 
was chosen by many of the first settlers because it gave them the freedom to 
live according to the values important to them. But with^ long years of almost 
no contact with the outside world, these early preferences developed into a 
unique way of life. Survival was by means of farming and hunting. Self- 
sufficiency, closeness to nature, and freedom were all highly valued. Appa- 
iachijan settlers were action-oriented; they disliked .routine and planning. 
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they .were persoa-oriehted rather than goal-oriented. Extensive personal inter- 
action resulted in a great deal of social cohesiveness within the isolated com- 
mxihities. Other traits usually mentioned in the ^conventional portrait of 

Appalachian subculture are those believed to have developed from the hardness 

*^ ' ' ' * - 

and tJisappointments of t>ieir lives. These include fatalism or the attit-ude of v 

passL^e resignation, otherworldliness (looking fo/ in the next worldy, 

and a continuing sense of fearfulness and anxiety (Wellerj 1965, pp. 28-57; 

Erikson, 1976, pp: 73-75). ■ • " - ' 

The family was tremendously important' as it was the only institution in 

the early days of settlement. The family took care of all 'the indiviiiual ' s ' 

• 4 ' * ■ ■ t. 

needs. Work', education, care of the sick,' reef eiatiorn., ^and religion were all 
functions originally carried out ^within the family. 

V The importance df religion' in Appa lochia has often been noted-. However, 
although early Appalachians were very concerned about religion and spent much 
time discussing 4t, religion was viewed more as a personal /experience than an 
experience related to formal membership in an organization. The early settlers 
came from a variety of backgrounds .(Scotch-Irish, Celtic) and a variety 
religious traditions, but many of them were nonconformists. Religion revivals, 
characterized by emotional excitement and action, have been popular in Appa- 
lachia since the late liSOO's. But the establishment of stable church con- 
gregations was difficult. The Baptist and Methodist church.es have had the 
greatest success in the area (Weller, 1965, pp. 121-133). 

The early settlers did not consider formal education necessary for their 

way of life. In fact, it was believed that too much schooling was dangerous, 

. . . f ■ > ' ■• . ■ . .- • • - ■ ••■ ; 

in that it would make their children unfit for moij^ tain life (Weller, 1965, 

"' " . . . - . ■ ■ 

pp. 107-113; Erikson, 1976, pp. 63-64), for the school did not deal with 
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practical matters upon which the Appalachian depended for survival. Thereforl, 
even after schools were established and attendance required, there was resis- 
taiice to educationl Children were frequently taken out of school in order to 
help with the work ^t home. School was considered more appropriate for girls 
than for boys. The. peer group exerted pressures on boys not to succeed in 
school. ^ , 

Early Changes / 

As the Appalachian settlers did not know about fertilization or crop rota- 
tion, their soil became more and more exhausted. Large- families which were the 
norm meant that a family's land was divided into smaller and smaller sections 
or the entire family moved to more remote hollows. Supporting themselves became 
more difficult over time. At the end of the 19th century, outside lumber in- 
dustries discovered the vast timber resources in Appalachia. Over a period of 
50 years, most of the timber areas were depleted. In the second and third 
decades of the 20th century, coal coinpanies began, coming into the area. Appa- 
lachians sold mineral rights to the land on which they lived for next to nothing. 
Thfe Appal ac^i^ an pe^ these outside interests. Valuable 

resources were t;aken out i people h^d little to show for it. Their economic 
condition, in fact, took a downward trend. But in spite of these changes and 

.the fact that many Appalachians worked for the coal companies, they tended to 

'■• ■ ' ' ■ ■ ■■■ -f 

preserve their way of life, their attachment to place and family (Erikson,- 

t) 

1976, pp. 51-78). 

Changes Since World War II 

After World War II, it was no longer economically possible for rural 
Appalachians to I4ve independently. The land could not support them and there 
wexe not enough jobs available locally. Appalachians, began to be draim to 
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cities where jobs were more plentiful. It was at this time that "members of 
the Appalachian communities began to shift their orientation to the larger 
society. The larger society became thei^ model" fPhotiadis, 1980, p. 5). 
Millions migrated to the cities of the north and east. The more skilled and 
those who had finished high school were the most successful in obtaining jobs 
and economic independence- However, these people remained attached to the 
land and kin of their roots. There was much movement back and forth for visits 
and important occasions. Iiyformation about life in other parts of the country 

'was carried back by these Mgrahts (Philliber and McCoy, J981). During this 
period, the advent of television also became a powerful instrument for social 
change in the Region. ^ , ' 

Appalachians were required to adjust to these changes, to compare and 

^orient themselves in some way to the larger society. Most were able to piake 
the adjustment, to identify with the larger society while retainin^g some of 
the unique heritage. HoweVer,'*'a minority of families were not able to make 
the adjustment. ' ' ^ 

These were the families with fewer resources (economic, educational, emo- 
tional) who were not able to keep up with the changing situation, unable to 
successfully tak^" care of their needs either by migrating or by remaining in " 
Appalachia. These are described as "families in retreat'^ families who adopted 
rioncbnventional means of adjustment by retreating into welfare, retreating 
into close involvement in a sectarian fundamentalist church, and into close 
involvement with a small cluster of other families in like circumstances 
(Photiadis, 1980, p. 5) . They appeared not to want to change, to be uninterested 
in upward mobility (Weller, 1965, pp. 138-1413. However, in fact, :;they^^ h^^^^ 
given up hope of a better life. They were afflicted with many problems. They 
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had many health problems, both physical and mental, and were often prone to 
alcoholism and di:ug addiction. At the present time, there are adults in the 
Region who grew up in such a family environment and are now perpetuating this 
style of life. Phatiadis believes that the lifestyle of these families 
resembles that of "the culture of poverty" first described by Oscar Lewis 
(1965).. Lewis defined "culture of poverty" as a design of living passed 
down from generation to generation, characterized by some 70 traits, including 
provi^icial perspective, unemployment, absence of savings, lack of privacy, 
frequent use of physical violence in child rearing, gregariousness., predisposi- 
tion to authoritarianism, inability to 4efer. gratification, fatalism, mistrust 

of government, strong feelings of powerlessness , marginal ity, and helplessness. 

/ 

Rural Appalachian Families Today 

Although a minority in numbers, the' nonconventional families (the families 
in retreat previously described) can be found An neighborhoods or clusters in 
mpst parts of central Appalachia today. They have developed new group norms 
in accordance with their deviant lifestyle. By means of these -new group norms, 
they are ablfe to justify accepting welfare, dxerting little effort to keep chil 
in school, etc. .Thus, these families have adopted a lifestyle which is not 

, J f . ■ . 

part of the original Appalachian culture (in some ways, it is the opposite of 
the original: values) buti which represents an adaptive response to a situation 
in which they are unable to achieve social statu^ and self-esteem (Photiadis, 

1980, pp. 9-12). , . » 

'In dontrast, most rural Appalacliian families , today can be described as 
cbnventionaii! They have retained at least a part of the indigenous culture 
but have also found & place in relation the larger society.. Of course, . 
these families! h^ive adjusted to social change with varying degrees of success; 
there remain jnany economic needs in Appalachia today.* 
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The most relevant point for our concern with school-family relations is . 
that, at present, there is not one description which fits all rural Appalachian 
families. Instead, there are many different family situations, different sub- 
groups of families within most Appalachian communities. JEvidence of the original 
subculture can still be found, but with great variation. It is important to 

<f •* - « « 

understand the complei(ity of the situation and the reasons behind the variations 
in lifestyles of ruraj Appalachian families. 

Implications for Working with Rural Appalachian Families 

Some understanding of the history and reasons for the diversity of families 
found in rural Appalachia today is the first requirement for working with these 
families. Working separately with some subgroups, at least .in the beginning, 
has been suggested. 

Several authors concerned about needs of Appalachia yet to b6 met have sug- 
gested that professionals (extension workers, teachers, etc.) draw on some 
traditional Appalachian practices in order to develop programs and get families 
interested and involved. Weller suggested reaching families indi^vidually , on 
a person-to-person basis rather than expecting participation in organized groups. 
He stressed the importance of providing motivation for learning by helping 
parents to see the need for encouraging their children in schools, and by 
providing new experiences for children such as trips outside their areas and 
exchange teachers from other parts of the country (Weller, 1965, pp. 94-160). 
He also sugg^ted informality, patience, and an attitude^ of working with 
, ratHer than "doing for or to." 

Photiadis strongly urged the use of "personal interaction" as a technique. 
The worker would begin by setting up situations where people can interact 
with each other repeatedly on a community or sub-community level. The situa- 
tion would revolve around a common need or concern. Information could be 
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exchanged or released informally in such a setting. Out of such repeated 
personal interactions, new bonds woulil be established and new organizations 
gradually emerge. The participants would learri to work together to solve . ' 

dbramon problemsjv leaders would emerge, and new bases for self-esteem and 

*> 

achievement would be found (Photiadis , -1980, p. 16). 

. Attitudes have changed in Appalachia. i One of the more crucial changes 
has been in the attitude' toward education. • Mo^ rural Appalachians aspire to 
be like the rest of the country in terms of income and education, "As a 
matter of fact, they often see education as the only means for their children's 
success. Today rural„ Appalachians have more favorable attitudes toward educa- 
tion than urban people. This is especially true with low-income rural people" 
(Photiadis, 1980, p. 19). 

... . 

Regional Parenting Surveys Data 

In the Regional Parenting Surveys, counties were selected to be representa- 
tive o.f urban, Appalachia rural, and non-Appalachian rural areas of> f ive states. 
However, a range of living environments was possible within a given county. 
For example, some respondents in very rural counties lived in small towns or 
cities. And some respondents were found living in rural pockets which were, 
in terms of miles, very near an urban area. Thus, it should be kept in mind 
that within the broad labels such as "rural" and "urban," there is often much 
variation and overlap. 

One of the groups we expected to find in Appalachia was one made up of 
physically isolated families. These families, isolated in the hollows of the 
mountains, have long been considered typically Appalachian, characterized by 
independence, close-knit fajnily groups, suspicion of outsiders, and lives 

fumed inward rather than open to change and new influences. 
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It was hypothesized that even with all the changes which have occurred 
in Appalachia in recent decades , there might still be some "rsolated rural 
families" who could find it very difficult to relate to the staffs of schools, 
who might feel uncomfortable or ill at ease-in the kind of formal events (PTA 
meetings, scheduled parent-teacher conferences) which often are the points of 
contact between schools and families. 

It was decided to depend on pur interviewers to determine (with -the use 
of certain guidelines such as distance from a main road, distance from neighbors, 
conditions of roads, etc.) which of their interviews had been with an isolated 
rural parent. Since the interviewers were all local people, they were able to 
identify some isolated rural families before the interviews took place. How- 
ever, some could only be identified after the experience of having traveled 
to these parents' homes. In many cases, there was little doubt in the inter- 
viwer's mind (e.g., those homes which could only be reached with a four-wheel, 
drive vehicle, to which the last bit of distance had to be walked, etc.). In 
some cases, interviewers were uncertain^ Only those families about which 
our interviewers were relatively sure in their judgment were included in the 
subsaraple. In this way, 75 respondents were identified as members of isolated 

rural families. The responses of these respondents were compared with the 

()...' 

responses of all other parents in the sample. Then each group was further 
divided by high and low socioeconomic status and responses of the four sub- 
groups were compared. There were 33 high SES isolated rural respondents and 
40 low SES isolated rural respondents. 

Parenting Situation 

Background characteristics . As expected, most of the isolated rural 
respondents (71%) were from Appalachian rural counties; however, 22 percent 
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were from non-Appalachian rural counties, and 7 percent lived within counties 
designated as urban. Family types were similar for isolated rural families 
and all other families. However, among the isolated rural families, extended 
fami^ types were slightly more likely. 

Isolated rural respondents were significantly less likely to have achieved 
a high school education than were the other respondents. 

Respondent's Level of Education 

Isolated Rural . ' All Others 
Less than high sdhool education 62% 26% 

High school graduate * 23% 44% 

More than high school education 15% 30% 

Isolated rural respondents were also less likely than other respondents 
to be planning to go back to school (isolated rural, 20%; all others, 30%). 
Onlv 15 percent of the low SES isolated rural respondents planned to do so. 
Participation in the paid labor force was very similar (isolated rural, 59%; 
all others, 56%). Only 3 percent of the isolated rural respondents were 
members of minorities, compared to 9 percent of all others. Isolated rural 
families were significantly more likely to have larger families (over four) 
than was true of all other families; this remained true within SES levels. 

Present parenting situation . When asked whether they entrusted anyone 
else (besides self and spouse) with some responsibility for their child's care 
and upbringing, most agreed. However, isolated rural respondents were slightly 
less likely than other respondents to say that they did so (shared responsibility 
for child with one or more others: isolated rural, 70%; all others, 85%). 

The most significant differences in the types of persons named were the 
greater tendency of the isolated rural parents to name the child's older 
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sibling (isolated rural, 49%; all others, 30%) and the lesser tendency of the 
isolated rural parents to name maternal grandparents (isolated rural, 33%; 
all others, 52%) or a friend/neighbor (isolated rural, 14%; all others, 28%). 
Within SES and isolated status, the low SES isolated parents were the least 
likely to share responsibility (67%). 

Fo rmal Contacts 

Contacts with teachers . Inquiry into how frequent ly parents talked with 
their child's teacher in the past year revealed that the majority of both groups 
had talked either often or fairly often. However, isolated rural parents 
talked less frequently than other parents. 

Frequency of Talks witli Child's Teacher in Past Year 

Isolated RuraT All Others 

^- - — ' 

Talked often or^ fairly often 58^ 74% 

Of those who had talked to the teachers, however, there was virtually no dif- 
ference between the groups in the way they felt about the talks. Most said 
the talks were ''very helpful" (isolated rural, 56%; all others, 58%) or ''some- 
what helpful" (isolated rural, 30%; all others, 34%). However, when asked 
whether their talks with teachers could beViraproved, b 6%h gTQups i ridi c at ed 
that there was room for improve^nent , isolated rural, 48%; all others, 44%). 
More initiative by teachers/schools in providing ppportunities for talks was 
suggested. 

When viewed by SES and isolated, status, it is seen that frequency of 
talks with teachers is "more closely related to SES. >lowever, low SES isolated 
parents had talked least often of all the subgroups. 
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Frequency of Talks with Child's Teacher in Past Year 

^ Low SES High SES - 

Isolated Rural All Others Isolated Rural All Others 

Talked often or * 

fairly often 45% 56% 73% 78% 

Attitudes toward talks remained similar across the subgroups. 

^ontacts with doctors . Almost all parents in both groups had one or more 
medical contacts. The number of times parents had talked to a doctor (about 
sample child) within the past-^V^ was also similar for both groups. Slightly 
over one-half of both groups had talked to a doctor one to three times; slightly 
less than one-third had not talked to a doctor. Both groups tended to say these 
talks were helpful, but non-isolated respondents were somewhat more enthusiastic 
(very helpful: isolated rural, 51%; all others, 64%). Most parents in bbth 
groups indicated that their-talks with doctors could be made more helpful. Only 
36 percent of the isolated rural parents and 32 percent of the other parents 
believed the^e talks Jjould not be improved. 

These responses did not vary much When SES level was introduced. The low * 
S|PS non- isolated, subgroup was the least likely to have talked to a doctor. 

Organizational membership . Isolated rural paints were Significantly less 
u^^^^^il^^'jy td^ b^^^^^ were other 

parents. ' , 

M embership in Community Organiiations 

Isolatecj Rural All Others 

Beldnged to one or more 

organizations 37% 71% 

Of just those who do belong to community organizations slightly over one-half 
of both groups belonged to organizations; that provide help with child rearing. 
PTA's or PTO!^s wete most frequent 1)^ named. The most important -way that such 

So • 
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organizations were helpful to isolated rural parents was by providing an oppor- 
tunity to "discuss/compare problems children are having" (isolated rural, 39%; 
all others, 22%) . /''By SES and isolated status, it is thes low SES isolated 
parents who are lea^t likely to belong to cpratounity organizations in general 
or to organizations that provide help to parents. 

Membership in On/ or More Conmiunity Organization^ 

Low SES . High SES 

- t - p. • 

Isolated Rural Parents 15% 63% 

All Other Parents 47% 77% 

Membership in Organizations That Provide Help> to Parents 

Low SES ' ^ ^ High SES 
Isolated Rural Parents 10% 36% 

All Other Parents , 24% * 48% 

Awareness of programs and services . There was no difference between 
isolated rural parents and all other parents in awareness of local programs/ 
services of four different types. Both groups were least aware of '^programs 
to promote more effective parenting'' '(isolated rural, 14%; all others, 12%) 
and most aware of ••programs for families fac^g difficult situations'' (both, 
56%). However, when the two groups are differentiated by SES, it is revealed 
that high SES is generally associated with greater awareness and that low SES 
isolated parents rank lowest in awareness of three program types. 

Awareness of Local Programs/Se^vijces 

Loft SES High SES 

Programs that provide : Isolated Rural AHOtheTs Isolated Ru ral All Othe^ 

Preparation for. parenthood 15% 25% 24% 31% 



Help in difficult situations 



38% 4'4% 64% 59% 



For more effective parenting 8% 8% 3% 13% 

For parents* own needs 3% '19% 21% 29% 

« 
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Informal Contacts 

Contacts with other parents . Although the majority of both groups were in 
the habit of talking with other parents about their children or child rearing, 
isolated rural parepts were much 1%^ likely to do so than were other parents. 

Frequency of Talks with Other Parents 

Isolated Rural All Others 

Talked often or fairly often 57% 79% 

Both groups, however? were positive about their talks with other parents. The 
great majority said these talks were helpful (isolated rural, 75%; all others^ 
86%), The most important benefit for both groups was being able "to share/>^ 
compare"; the second most important benefit was being' able "to learn, get new ». 
.ideas. " 

^ When the two groups are viewed within SES level, it becomes clear that- 

the ,low SES isolated parents are leas| likely to talk to ot4ier parents about 

their children. The difference in the two high SES subgroups indicates that 

the isolated' status has some independent effect. 

Parents Who Talke'd Often or Fairly Oft/n 

' With Other Parents A . , ... ' ; 

Low SES ' High SES 

Isolated Rural Parents 50% ^ 

All Other Parents 66% 82% 

Availability of a confidant . The majority of both the isolated ru5nl 
pLirents ahd all other parents had a confidant, a close relative or friend with 
whom they liked to discuss the- sample child. Isolated rural parents were, only 
slightly less likely (64%) than other parents (75%) to have such a confidant. 
Those chosen as cpnfldants by both groups were most frequently a relative other 
than the child's grandparents, a friend or neighbor, and a maternal grandparent 
The introduction of the SES variable provided no new Insights. 
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Media Contacts 

An overall finding was that most parents do not often use reading as a 

source of advice and help iA child rearing. In the comparison of isolated rural 

and all other parents, isolated rural parents were somewhat less likely, in 

most cases, to have reaicl about child rearing. However, when viewed within SES 

levels, ,?-t is apparent that it is the low SES isolated subgroup which accounts^ 

for the difference. High SES is strongly associated with reading. 

Percent Who Had Recently Read About Child Rearing 

Low SES High SES 

Isolated Rural All Others Ii^olated Rural All Others 



In. a magazine 


12.5% 


.22% ' 


■ 39% 


48% 


In a newspaper 


5% 


13% \ 


21% 


30% 


In a book 


12,5%' 


15% 


36% . 


30% 


r • . „ ' .. . 
In a pamphlet or. 

newsletter 


5% * 


8% 


,24% ■ 


- 21% 



Parental Attitudes and Needs - , 

Attitudes ." In response to, '^n- today • s world, all parents need some 
Icind of help in raising their W of isolated rural parents 

(68%) and all other parents (78%)^ agreed. However, within socioeconomic levels 
the low SES isolated rural parents were least likely to agree and the •high SES 
non-isolated wer^e most likely to agree. 

Agree; That All "t^arents Today Need Help 
: ^ Low SES - . . ' High SES . 

^- . ^ ^ ' ' ' *, 0 ' ' 

Isolated Rural Parents - 65% ' v 73% 

All Other Parents ' ■ 74% ^■■.-.y^-Xr^^ ^ ^ 

Both the isolated rural and all other parents agreed that the characteristics 
or an ideal pal'^-^were (a) ^has patience, understanding;' Jb) loves children; 
and (c) spends time with children, " ' 



Aspirations , What do parents hope for their child's future? Isolated ; 
ru^al parents held somewhat lower educational aspirations for their child than 

did other parents. However, the highest percent in both groups aspire to a 

____ . ; _ ■ ' 

-college education. 

How Far Would You Like Child To Go in School? 

. Isolated Rural All Ot hers 

High school graduate 36% 17% 

College or more " 44% 53% / 

As far as qhild dan and wants / 16% 25% 

Vocational schodt 1% 4% . 

Looking at both groups within socioecononJic levels, the most common 
response of. all subgroups remained "college or more." However, low SES 
isolated rural parents were more likely than any of the others to be satisfied 
with a high school education. 

Personal qualities both groups desired for their children as adults were 
ajic^ring, loving; (b) respectable/trustworthy; (c) ovm persdri; and Tc) well 
likiBc 

*^ ■ Who or what do parents believe will hfve an impact on the way their child 
turns out as an adult? Isolated rural parents were very, similar in their 
responses to those given b>^ all othet parents. 

When the two groups were divided by socioeconomic level, most of 'the 
differences in responses appear to be due to SES. High SES parents attribute 
greater influence to thenyselves, tp their spouses, and "to anything or an^one;> 
else"; low SES parents are more likely than high SES par|nts to attribute a 

^ great deal of influence /to the government. Only the belief in jthe influence . 

* of the school appears unrelated to SES' In-fact, it is of interest to note 



that it is the low SES isolated parents who attribute more influence to the 
schools (78%) than do any of the ^ther subgroups. 

Who or What Will Influence Child's Future "A 6reat Deal"? 



Low SES ' High SES 

Isola ted Rural All Others Isolated Rural All Others 

Respondent # ' 
Spouse 

Schools ^ 

Government 

Anything or^ 
Anyone Else 

Perceived needs . In response to the three questions about perceived needs, 
isblated rural parents as a whole were somewhat less likely to perceive them- 
selves as having ''special problems as a parent" and* somewhat less likely to . 
have ''unanswered questions" about parenting. 

"Yes" Responses to Perceived Need Questions 
/ Isolated Rural All Others 



70% . 


66% 


79% 


78% 


60% 


■ 59% 


82% 


' 72% 


78% 


68% 


64% 


^ 67% 


28% 


29% 


21% 


21% 


20% 


26% 


48% 


40% 
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Do you feel you have special problems o ■ \ 

as a parent? V 15% 23-6 ^ 

Do you have unanswered questions about 

parenting? 

■ - ■ ^ - ■ 

Is there any needed help for parents ^ ^ 

that is not available locally? .26% , - 25 f 

Viewed by isolated status and SES, greater differences are discovered. 
Low SES isolated parents are the least likely of the subgroups to say they, 
have "special problems as a parent." "Having 'unanswered questions about 
parenting" is more characteristic "of the two high SES subgroujas and the 
high SES isolated parents stand out witH' the highest response to, "Is there 
needed help which is not available?^'. " , " 



■ " • ^ ^ . ■ ■ ■ 

■ I ■ ■ ■ 

"Yes" Responses to Perceived Need Questions ^ 

- Low SES 1 ' High SES 

Isolated Rural All Others Isolated Rural All Others 

Doyou have special / 

problems as a parent? 13%. 21% v 18% 23% 



Do you have unanswered 
questions) about parenting? 8% 



14%" 30% 27% 



Is there any needed help ^ 
for parents that is not 

available locally? 18% 17% 36% 24% 

. ■ . . . • 

Exploratory School Interviews 

In-all six schools visited, there were some families among their school 
populations who were recognized by the school staff as being "isolated rural 
families.-*' These families were most prevalent in the two most ruraj schools. 

The children from isolated rural families were bused in from clusters of 
populations in various hollows. Some elementary students had very long bus 
rides which meant they were away from home for as long as ten hours. There 
wa^ some disagreement among school staffs in regard to transportation and 
isolated rural families. Some believe that transportation is a real problem 
for these families which makes it difficult for parents to come to school, for 
parents and chj.ldren to obtain medical services, and for high school students 
,to participate in extracurricular activities. Others believe that these 
isolated rural families almost always do have cars and that lack of partic^pa- 
tion in school activities is more a matter of choice than necessity. 

Some drawbacks to parent, participation in school affairs by isolated rural 
families were outlined for us by some very actively involved paij4hts^ These 
drawbacks were (a) the amount of ' farm work which has to be done, (b) the 
typical lar^e famUies and the difficulty of getting ba;bySitters , and (c) the 
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poor roads to homes which in bad weather make it uncertain that a parent will 
be able to follow through on a commitment at school. 

A few of the isolated rural families were described as living in extreme 
poverty. They have poor housing, no running water, and sometimes not enough, 
to eat. They may be on welfare or only marginally employed. These are the 
families most difficult for the school to communicate with. In one high 
school we were told that there are a few students who are all related 
and all from the same area who are in the habit of '^enrolling in school each 
year, only to qualify for social security or welfare." They are only marginally 
involved in school, have poor attendance records, and tend to drop out as 
soon as possible. 

There are different perspectives and questions about the meaning of 
''isolated rural families. One priiicipal told us that he believes that only 
a few families are really physically isolated, even in the most rural areas. 
He believes that there are more families who are isolated -socially due to 
different values, religions, or lifestyles. We were also told about some familie 
who have choSen to move. into geographically isolated areas in recent years. Even 
though their numbers are small, their backgrounds and values have resulted 
in their having greater involvement in the schools th^n do the long-ti^e/' 
residents. „ 

^ Summary and Discussion 

The rur^l isolated sample from the Regional Parenting Surveys diffei:ed 
from all other parents in the survey in the following ways: 
• larger family size; . , 

somewhat Ifess likely to share responsibility for child with 
adults 'other than spouse; - — * 



• less likely to belong to community organizations (more true 

of low SES isolated than high SES isolated); . 

• talked less often with other parents about children (more true 
of low SES isolated than high SES isolated); and 

• less likely to perceive themselves as having special problems 
as parents (more- true of low SES isolated than high SES 
isolated) . ' 

There are other characteristics which appeared at first to differentiate 

isolated rural parents and all others. However, further division of the two 

groups*^ by socioeconomic status revealed that the following are only true for' 

the low SES isolated parent^: 

• less likely to be planning a return to school; 

• less likely to have talked with teachers;' t 

• less likely to have recently reaid about child rearing; and 

• less likely to have questions about child rearing. 

Isolated rural parents and a^ll other parents were similar in these ways: 

• number of talks with doctors in ^past year; . 

• aspirations held for children (low SES isolated only' slightly 
lower) ; and ' 

• influences on child 'Sv^ future. 

There were two other ways in which isolated rural parents and others 
appeared to be similar. However, when socioeconomic status was introduced, 
differences were seen between subgroups : ' / 

• awareness of local programs an4 services (highest for ihd two 
high SES subgroups, both the isolated and all others)*, and 

• needed help for parents is not available (high SES isolated 
rural parents* gav§ a higher response than any other subgroup) . 

Both the Regional Parenting Surveys and the exploratory school interviews 

provide a number of different pictures of. isolated rural families. Soirte are « 
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apathetic and withdrawn from formal or informal 'contacts. Others are almost 
as involved in contacts as parents ' anywhere and are more likely to have , 
questions about child rearing and to express their needs for more services. 
Some families are extremely poor and tend to fit Photiadis' description of 
"families in retreat." Others are conventional families. 

It could be argued that what is needed is 'a^ typology of the varieties 
of "isolated rural families." Are we speaking strictly of physical 
isolation or social is61ation or some combination of both? Do we mean just 
families who for generations have lived in the same sp^ot or should we also 
include newcomers, those who have chosen to live in a physically isolated area? 

These are some of the questions which schools need to consider in working 
with parents, especially in the rural counties of Appalachia. Different types 
of isolated rural families may imply different school-related needs and the 
development of different kinds of programs. - „ ^ 
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#6. MINORITY FAMILIES* 
Pertinent Literature 



Historical Perspective 

In order to understand the present relationship between black families 

and the schools, it is important to look at the history of black people in 

this country, particularly as it relates to the educational institution. 

Black people in the United States have experienced slavery, segregation, ' 

and discrimination. The economic and psychological consequences of these!-, 

experiences have only begun to be reversed in recent decades. 

There was, of course, no attempt to provide education for blacks during 

the time of slavery; in fact, in the. later decades of its existence, learning 
to read was forbidden to slaves. Some did learn, however, in the course of 
receiving religious training, serving an apprenticeship, or informally (often 
secretly) through cbntacts with literate whites or blacks. Partly because 
education was denied and because they perceived it as preparation for becoming 
free, many blacks imbued it with a'-magical" quality (Lightfoot, 1978, pp. 
1,38-140). After emancipation, education became more possible. But in many 

parts of the country (especially in the South), it was viewed as appropriate 
only for the elite, not as a right of all citizens. When public schools were 
established, black and white children were expected to attend separate schools. 
Sfsregation was eliminated first in the North, but remained the rule in the 
South until the mid-20th century. It has been recognized that black schools 
were not only separate' from white schools but were unequal. Physical facilities 



•This section deals only with black families as ,th§y represent the most 
proninent minority in the Appalachian Region. 



were less desirable, funding was lower, and black teachers were less well 
trained than were white teachers. In addition^ the curriculum was often 
geared toward training for manual occupations. Black children were not 
expected to go on to higher education and higher occupations (Ogbu, 1981, 
p. 146). 

In 195.4| the Supreme Court decision of Brown v£. the Board of Education 
marked the beginning of a slow process of desegregation of the public schools 
which is still not complete. Large-scale migrations of blacks from the South 
to the North and East and of middle-class whites from large cities to the suburbs 
have resulted in a new kind of segregation. Ironically, at this time, schools • 
are more integrated in the South than in the North (Bresnick, et al, 1978). 

In the 1960' s the War on Poverty and the Civil Rights movement brought 
increased attention to the needs and rights of minorities. As a part of new 
legislation (Title I, Elementary and Secondary Act of 1965) aimed at improving 
educa^ripnai opportunities ^or low-income and minority students, involvement of 
parents on advisory boards was mandated. Affirmative action practices in 
employment and in admittance to institutions of higher learning was required 
of those organizations receiving significant federal funding. 

Throughout the history of ^acks in this country, there have been evidences 
of the struggle for black families to attain a good education for their 
children. Some of the more recent manifestations have had' to do with imple- 
menting integration practices, demanding community control of schools (in 
large city systems in the late 1960's) and protesting testing practices 
and disproportionate placement of black children in special education classes 
(Bresnick, 1978; Marion, 1979). 

. ■ ■ 91 
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Current Situation 

Blacks as a group have made notable educational progress in^ recent decades. 
More have attended institutions of higher ^education than ever before; in 1978 
1.1 million blacks and 9.2 million whites were enrolled in these institutions. 
Based on the educational level of parents under the agie of 45, it is estimated 
that, overall, black children currently live in homes of much better educated 
adults than was true a decade ago (Click, 1981, p. 108). Yet black students 
still lag behind white students in educational achievement . '*0n national 
standardized tests, black children of varying ages generally score more than . 
10 percent below the natio,nal mean** (Moore, 1981, p. 285). 

Jn other respects also, blacks remained disadvantaged compared to whites. 
The poverty rate for black families in 1979 was 28 percent, the. same as it 

was in 1969; this was three times as high for black families as for alj families. 

' ■ ■ ■ v-- 

One reason for the lack of an overall increase in income level ^as the i'apid 
growth in the proportion of black families maintained by a womari as head of 
the household. In 1980 40 percent/ of all black families were of this type, 
as compared to 28 percent in 1970; these f ami lies have consistent ly had the 
lowest average income of all family types. Per capita income for black^s in 
1979 was "63 percent of that for persons of all races (Click, 1981, pp. 122-123). 
It is startling to find that 42 percent of all black children live in poverty 
(Moore, 1981, p. 281). 

. Health statistics also point'up the disadvantaged position x)f black 
families.' Black mothers are twice as likely never to have had prenatal care. 
Over 40 percent of all black children do not see a physician even once a year. 
And blacks have "lower life expectancies, an infant mortality rate nearly 
twice as high, a greater incidence of hypertension and cancer, and more child 
fatalities than db whites" (Moore, 1981 , pp. 284-285) 
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Black Families and the Educational Institution 

Attitudes of black parents . The literature reveals some difference of 
opinion regarding the attitddes of black families toward education. According 
to Hill (1972), minority parents as a whole believe that a good education is 
the best advantage they can offer their children. The long struggle of blacks 
for equal educational opportunity certainly seems to bear this out. But Ogbu 
(1981) believes that many blacks have now become disillusioned. This mainly 
has to do with the fact that even for those who have achieved high^cajiemic , 
goals, full economic participation has not followed. Blacks have experienced 
a limited opportunity structure, a "job ceiling'' which has led to "disillusion- 
ment about the real value of schooling" (Ogbu, 1981, p.a49). Ogbu's thesis 
is that this disillusionment on the part of parents has resulted in their 
communicating ambivalent attitudes tpward schooling to their children. They 
may urge their child to work hard in school and to get more education than 
the parents did. But at the same time, their experiences of underemployment 
and discrimination in the workplace send a different message, one which says, 
"What's the use of trying?" This has its effect on the child's effort in 
school and on his/her probability of failure. Ogbu believes structural 
barriers in the economic institution will have to be eliminated before black 
<:hildren will achieve^the degree of success in schoo/ they are capable of 

^ achieving (Ogbu, 1981)7 

Lightfoot, however, believes that the relationship between black families 
artd the public schools has always been ambivalent. .Despite the lack of 
evidence of group mobility of blocks through schooling, blacks cling to the 
hope "that school and education will save our black children from poverty 

• and oppression and give them the skills to overcome racism and injustice" 
(Lightfoot, 1978', p. 125). "At the same time,' schools have often been 
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experienced by blacks as frustrating and oppressive. Black parents have 
often viewed teachers as uncaring and unwilling to believe in the potential 
of their childrea. It is Lightfoot's opinion that both of thesfe views of ' ' 
education *Tepr^sent oversimplified extreme^ and that, in reality, the black 
parent's attitude^ is ^somewhere '^between cynicism and optimism'* (Lightfoot,^ 

1978, p. 166). . , ' : , . , . • 

Attitudes of teacRers . Teachers. 'have sometimes believed that black parents 
(especially low, socioeconomic parentis), do not value educational .attainment for 
their.chilcjren.- Many' white ^middle- class teachers have perceived black parents 
as being uninteTvested, apathetic abou^t thei;- children's achievement in school. 
Often this perception. was :,re lated to tHe fact that the. black parents did not 
frequently attend school functionsisuch as bpen house ^ parerit-teach^r^conferences 
etc. Other reasons for this ^nonparticipation (folr example; a past history of 
rejection by the school^ or a feeling; of being overwhelmed by the bureaucratic 
organization of fhe . schotff) we^e hot . un CLightfotot, 1978, p. 166). A 

contributing factor to school staff attitudes may wtejl have been the fact 

that until recent decade'^, scholar's tendqd to present only a negativq view of 

■■ . • ' ■ /' - ■ ' • ■ ' ■■''*'-•. ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ / ■ 

black families in the litefapure. Billings ley (19^^^^^ ^1972) have . 

- •■ ^ ■ ' . "* , * " ,. 

pointed out that black famiJies-h-ave' often been portrayed as disorgajiired, » : ,/ 

uihstable, and'pathological , Even though threse negative attributes were* . 

described as consequeiices of thp. history xjf slavery land discrimination,, 

Billingsley and* Hill believe that' positive aspects black families were. , 

• - ' •' - " . \, ^ ■ ■ 

ignored until recently. Cohtributirig^^o tBe ^ccepfanpe of a pathologi9al „ . , 

view of the black family was the fact that .black families exhibited diversity 

in family types before this was common and acceptable among white famili^. 

In point of fact, the majority of black families have developed viable forms 

^ 94 ^ 
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of family life including successful strategies for coping with adversity. 
Some of the strengths of black families which have been fur^tional are (a) 
adaptability of family roles,' (b) strong l^nship bonds, (c) strong work orienta 
tion, (d) strong religious orientation, and (e) strong achievement orientation 
(Hill. 1972). 

Lightfoot Jbelieves there is evidence that there are, in reality, no 
significant differences between black parents and white teachers in .educational 
values. Both value schooling and believe in the relationship between academic 
achievement and the child's chances in life. . "The dissonancie between black ^ 
parents and teachers, therefore, does not lie in conflicting values *attathed 

to education but in the misperceptions they have of one another (the) mis- 

perceptions, rarely articulated and confronted, always nurtured by hostile 
stereotypes, lead to increasing disregard for each other's place in the lives 
of black children" (Lightfoot, 1978, p. 167). , " 

Future Prospects for Relations Between Black Families ^ 
and the Schools , 

Lightfoot believes that schools and families must find ways of coming 
together. For as long as each views the other as having different values and 
goals, for the children,^ the children will suffer. She suggests that a useful 
framework for educators and researchers is that which recognizes the "family 
as educator.". Within this context, the importance of parents and teachers 
(especially those from very different backgrounds) purposely coming together 
to get to know and appreciate each other is evident. This may be a very^&i^, 
difficult- process. An example of the, development of parent involveinent in a 
predominantly bladk urban school was described by Comer (1980). The relation- 
ship was built op over a period of years; it began with trivial, superficial 
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participation by a few and grew to day-to-day involvement by many parents. 

The presence of parents changed the eiimate of the school and it became more ^ 

conducive to children's learning. . ' . ' 

Marion (1979) offers some enlightening insights into minority parents' 
involvement' in the schools before and after desegregation. He explains that 
before 1954 minority parents in the North and West were seldom deeply involved 
in the schools or the PTA; this was Jeft to the majority white parents^_How- 
ever, in the segregated black schools of the South, minority parents often 
felt .a sense of loyalty 9fid commitment to their children's schools and many 
werb active in the PTA's. With' desegrejgation , minority parents no longer felt . 
as close to their schools. Because of the ill-will V(hix:h often accompanied ^ 
desegregation, these patents hesitated to participate in. PTA or, (A her school 
activities. Thus, black parents in both the North and the South'/ for various 
reasons, participated little in their el^ildren's schooling. ^ This. did Tiot ' 
me?n they were satisfied. Large numbers of black students were placed in 
special education classes, labeled tos "slow learners," and many dropped out,*" 
before completing their high school education. ' But many minority parents felt 
they could do little to improve the situation. It was not until the 1960^5 
when parent involvement was mandated »in connection with Title I .and >L'94- 142 
and when social movements cr«at&d a' cl inmate for questioning and demanding 
one's rights that black'parents again became activelj^ involved in thA schools.^ 

Marion's (1979) main concern is with special education and the difficilltl^ 
of encouraging greater involvement of minority parents , most particular^ly-in 
the lEP (Individual Educational Plan) procfeW' flowever, many, pf his specific 
• suggestions folr school staffs can be applied.more generally, as methods for 
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bui Iding col lahoration between mlhority pare and teachers . ' Some of these 



are: 



Teachers should be knowledgeable about the historical develop- 
ment of minority parental attitudes toward education. 

■ f ' ..... 

Teachers sheuld have an understanding, of minority cultures and ^ 
the various theories concerning minority farti41ies. 

Teachers should recognize the importance of their first ccintact , 
with the parent, whether by phone or by written communication. 
Courtesy and respect and a positive approach are crucial. 

In personal contacts with paren4:s, school staffs' sh€tiLd '-'treat 
minority parents as co-equal . ^ Co-equal means , among cither things, 
a respect for minority parent viewpoints. Extend thejcourtesy 
of listening and soliciting input from parents. . In y\e past , 
school personnel have often told minorities what is ^ing to be 
done rather than involving them in the decisibn-makinVy (Marion, 
1979, p. 9). , • , 

Teachers might encourage parents to Sring a friend or advocate 
to a meeting, if they wish. 

The school staff might enlist persons well-known and respected 
in the community to serve as contacts in order to encoutage 
parents to become involved. 

The schools might hold community workshops to explain school pro- 
grams and use churches or other community organizatio^ns to dis- 
seminate information. (A major obstacle to parent participation, 
according to Marion, relates to a general and specific Jack of 
information.) • 



Regional Parenting Surveys Data ^ . 

WithiTi the parenting survey sample of 1,11J respondents, 97 were identi- 
fied as being members of minoi^rites; 88 of these were Black, 5 were Asian, 

J 

and 4 were Hispanic. Race of respondents was determined by interviewers on 
the basis of observation.* The responses of the minority group were compared 
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♦Interviewerfe had been provided with definitions of the different racial/cul- 
tural groups listed on the intefs^^ew form. The definitions used were those 
suggested by the federal government for use in the implementation of affirmative 
action practices and procedures. If interviewers were uncertain about a racial 
designation, they were instructed to ask the respondent. 



jliith the responses of ail others. Following this , responses were compared 
^,^y both minority status and socioeconomic level. Among the minority parents, 
34 fell into the low socioeconomic category , and 63 fell into the high socio- 



economic category. Among the non-minoi^ty families, 203 Were in the low socio- 
economic category and 813 were in the high socioeconomic category. 

Parenting Situation 

Backgrqund characteristics . The minority respondents were significantly 
different from non-minority respondents on a number of background characteristics 
Minority parents were more likely to live in urban rather than rural counties* 
and more likely to be single parents than were non-minority parents. 

Minority Status by Region 

Minority Non-minority 
Rural 21% - 

Urban > ^ ^ 79% . 39% 

. _ . Minority Status by Family Type 



49f 


13% 


' n ■ • 
47% 


80% 


' 3% 


7% 



, V Minority Non^minority 

Single-pareht |^ami ly, * * 

Nuclear Family 

Extended Family^ . 
Minority respondents had- attaj^ned a dower level of education but, at the same 
time, were si£nificantl)J mor^^likely than non-minority respondents to have plans 
to return to school. , [ | j 

•■ ' " ' ' ■ ■ • ■ ■ ■ i' ' ■ ' ' - 

' . Educationa l Level by Minority Status 

Minority Non-minority 

Less than high school ' 

High school or more . 73% . 



, Parents tVho Plan to Return to School 

Minority Non-minority . 

■ : ,47% ■ . . 28% ■ ■ 

When minority and non-minority parents, were viewed within low or high 

soGioeconomic level, there was a greater tendency for single parents to be 

found within the low SES minority subgroup (68%) than in the high SES minority 

subgroup (40%). The relationship between plans to return to school and minority 

Status held for both low SES and high SES minority respondents. 

Parents Who Plan to Return to School 

Low SES Hi gh SES 

Minority ■ Non-minority Minority Non-minority 

41% ^ 15% 50% ^ 31% 

* Preparation for parenthood . The majority of both minority (59%) and non- 
minority parents (68%) said they had not had a clear idea of what parenting 
meant before becoming parents. Most respondents in both groups wanted to pass 
on some advice about parenting to their children (minority. 79%; non-minority, 
81%). What they wanted to pa^ss on was (a) be ready, not too young; (b) have , 
patience and understanding; and (c) have love and the ability to express love. 

Present parenting situation. Minority and non-minority respondents were 
virtually identical in the extent to which they shared responsibility for their 
child with other adult (s) besides spouse (minority, 87%; non-minoyity , 85%). 
Who were these persons with whom the parenting responsibility was shared? 
There were few differences between the two groups. Both gave highest mention 
to a "maternal grandparent" and next highest mention to "a relative other than 
the child's grandparent." Minority parents were somewhat less likely to name 
a "paternal grandparent." 
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Persons With Whom ResponsibiUty for Child was Shared 



33 



Minority 


Non-minority 






57*5 




19% 


27% 


^44% 


38% 


26% 


27% 

i. 


7% 


10% 



. . Older sibling . 

Maternal grandparent 

Paternal grandparent 

Other relatives 

Friend/neighbor^ 

Worker in child's 
organization. 

The high likelihood that most the respondents shared responsibility for 
child rearing with one or more other adults remained the case when respondents 
were divided by SES and minority status. The low SES, non-minority subgroup 
was just slightly less likely to do so. A look at whom parents shared responsi- 
bility with revealed more differences. Naming "child's older sibling" was 
closely related to low SES and was most common among low SES minority parents 
(44%) ... '•Matemaa grandpareat^ while Jjiq)artant^ for aix^hgrisups^, w^ 
important to the high SES minority parent (54%). Naming a "paternal grandparent" 

was more common among the high SES subgroups . And the low SES minority ^ (9%) 

' < • ■ " ■ ■ ■ K . -■ ' ■ - ■ ■ 

and the high SES non-minority (10%) subgroups w^jt;e most likely to name a 

/ 

worker in an organization the child was associated with. 

• - ■ ' . ■ * - • ■ 

.- ■ " i' ■ ■ ' 

. ■ . ■ ■ ■ 

Formal Contacts • 

Contacts with teachers . Little difference was found between minority 
and non-minority parents in the frequency of their talks with the child's 
teacher during the past year. Slightly over two-thirds in both groups had 
talked to the teacher often or fairly often. Both groups were also alike in 
their attitudes toward these taUcs (very helpful : minority, 61%; non-minority, 



58%). Yet only 25 percent of the minority parents and 32 percent of the noxiz, » 
minority parents were^^'satisfied with these talks; the others indicated/ they 
could be improved. 

When viewed by SES and race, the stronger association between SES and 
frequency of talks with teachers is apparent. 

Frequency of Talks with Teachers 

Low SES High^ES ^ 

Minority Non-minority Minority Non -.minority 

Talked often 

or fairly ofteii 53% 54% 75% 78% 

The positive attitudes toward talks with teachers remained for all sub- 
groups, although high SES subgroups were slightly higher. . 

Contacts with doctors . In regard to number of medical contacts, the 
minority parent and non-minority parent were again f6und to be very much 
alike. The highest percent in both groups (minority, 52%; non-ni^nority , 43%} 
had one medical contact; two or more medical contacts were named by 48 percent 
of the minority parents and by 56 percent of the non-minority parents. The 
frec^uency with which parents had talked to a doctor (about child) within the 
past year was not significantly different^ although minority parents (37%) 
were slightly more likely not to have talked to a doctor at all, compared 
to non-minority parents (28%). As was the case witl^ parent -teacher talks, 
parents' talks with doctors were rated very positively (very helpful: minority, 
63%; non-minority, 62%; somewhat helpful: minority, 25%; non-minority, 27%). 
But less than one-third of both groups were satisfied with the$e talks and 
believed they could not be improved. 

By SES and race, one subgroup stands out as being most likely to have 
consulted a doctor (regarding child) in the past year. This was the high SES 
non-minority group. Positive attitudes toward parent-doctor talks were 
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generally true within each subgroup, with high SES parents being just slightly 
higi^er. Again, the majority of parents within each subgroup indicated that 
the talks* could be better, with low SES minority parents the most likely to 
say so. 

Organizational memberships . Over two- thirds of the respondents in both 
groups belonged to one or more organizations in the community (minority, 72%; 
non-minority, 69%). Of those who did belong to organizations, minority parents 
were somewhat less likely than non-minority parents to belong to an organization 
which provided help drtff Advice on child rearing (minority, 47%; non-minority, 
60%). There was general agreement among' those who did belong th^t these organi- 
zations are helpful because (a) they provide an opportunity to find out what 
our children are doing, (b) they provide an opportunity to discuss /compare 
with other -parents, and (c) they provide speakers and others who give advice. 

Important differendes in organizational membership were discovered when 

minority and non-minority parents were divided by SES. 

Membership in Community Organizations 

Low SES High SES 

Minority Non-mino rity Minority ^ Non-minority 

Belonged to one 
or more community 

organizations 62% 37% 76% 76-0 
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High SES subgroups were more likely than low SES subgroups to belong to 
organizations. Least likely to belong was the low SES, non-minority subgroup. 
Of those who did belong to organizations, the high SES non-minority group (61%) 
was most apt to belong to an organizatioipl' that provided help with child rear- ^ ^ 
ing. Approximately 50 percent of e^ch of the other subgroups belonged to 
such an organization. 
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Awareness of programs and services . Few parents^ either minority or non- 
minority, were aware of programs in the community that offered "preparation 
for parenthood" (minorit-y, 23%; non-minority, 30%); "classes for more effective 
parenting" (minority, 6%;. non-minority, 13%); and "programs to help parents 
meet their own needs" (both, 26%) , Parents were most aware of "programs/ ser- 
vices that help families in difficult situations" (minority, 53%; non-minority, 

56%). ■ % 

Degree of awareness did hot change significantly when both SES and race 

were taken into account. < 
Informal Contacts 



Contacts with other parents . There was little difference between minority 
and non-minority parents in frequency of talks with other parents. Almost one- 
half said they talked often (minority, 48%; non-minority, 45%). Twenty-four 
percent of the minority parents and 33 jiercent of the non-minority parents 
talked fairly often. Both minority"^anTnon-minority yarentFl<efe~\/e^f^ 
about the value of these talks (helpful: minority, 80%; non-minority, 86%). 
Reasons given for their positive attitudes were also similar. These talks 
made it possible for them (a) to share, compare experiences, and (b) to learn 
from others in like situations. 

By SES and race, it was revealed that high SES non-minority parents (83%) 
and low SE6 minority parents (79%) talked most frequently to other parents. 
Low SES non-minority parents talked least. 

Frequency of Talks with Other Parents 

Low SES %^ Hi^h SES 

Minority Non-min5?Ity ' Minority Non-minority 

T Often or • • , ■ 

fairly often 79% 61% 69% 83% % 
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Availability of a confidant . Most parents in both groups said they had a 
favorite relative or close friiend with whom they liked to discuss the sample 
child or child rearing in general (minority, 80%; non-minority, 74%). The 
most likely candidates for the confidant were also very much the same for both 
groups. They were, in rank order, (1) a relative other than child's grand- 
parents, ' (2) a friend/neighbor, and (3) a maternal grandparent . 

Viewed by SES as well as race, one subgroup- -low SES non-minority parents- 
stood out as least likely to have a condidant (63%). 

Media contacts . Overall , most parents\ditl not often .use reading as a 
source of help in child rearing. Minority parents were slightly less likely 
than non-minority parents to have recently read about child rearing in a 
magazine, book, or newspaper. However, when minority and non-minority parents 
were divided into low and high socioeconomic levels, high SES was strongly 
associated with reading for both minorities and non-minorities. 

Parents Who Md Recently React abou Child Rearing 



In a magazine 



Low SES High SES 

Minority ' Non-minority Minority Non-minority 

26% 19% 35% 49% 



In a pamphlet/ ,.,0. ' 01 a 

newsletter 21% 5% 17%. 21% 



In a newspaper 
In a book 



12% 11% ' 22% 30% 

t2% 15% 27% 30% 



Parental Attitudes and Needs 

" Attitudes . 'Xny people say that in today's world, all parents need help 
in raising children." The great majority of both minority and non-minority 
parents agreed with this statement (minority, 84%; non-minority, 77%). This 



finding remained true , in general-, within each of the four subgroups (SES by 
race), although the low SES npn-minority subgroup was least likely to agree 
(70%). The most frequently mentioned source of advice and help for both groups 
was "own parents or in-laws." Other sources were varied and included "other 
family," "friends,"' "church," "doctors," "teachers," and "books." 

Traits of the ideal parent were agreed by both ^groups to include (a) has 
patience and understanding, (b) loves children,- and (c) spends t^me with 
children. 

Aspirations . Minority and non-minority parents held similar aspirations 
for their children. .Slightly over one-half in both groups wanted their child 
to attain a college education or beyofid, one-fourth said "as far as child 
wishes and is able to go," and only 14 percent of the minority* parents and 
19 percent of the non-minority parents indicated they would be satisfied with 

> 

a high school diploma. When viewed *y SES and race, the low SES subgroups 
were more satisfied with a high school education than were the high SES' sub- 
groups. However, the highest response within each subgroup remained "college 
or more." Highest aspirations were expressed by the high SES minority parents. 

How Far Would You Like Child to go in School? 

Low SES Hig h SES 

Minority ~ Non-minority Minority Non-minoritp^ » 

High school 

graduate 21% 33% 

Coll e'^r more 50% 43% 61% 54% 

, As far as child y i^q, 
can and wants 24% 20% 27% 26* 

Vocational . 3% J* ^* ^* 

Other 3% 2% 0% 1* 
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All parents wanted their children as adults to be (a) caring/loving; 
(b) respectable, tfustworthy; and (c) own person. 

There were similarities but also some differences in the persons or insti- 
tutions minority and. non-minority parents perceived as having "a great deal" 
of influence on their child's future. Minority parents were less likely than 
oon-minority parents to name a spouse and more likely to name the government. . 
Who OT What Will ^influence Child' s ' Future ''A Great DeaT^? 

Minority Non- Minority 



R^jpondent 79% 

Spouse 52% 

Schools. 68% 

Government 47% 

Anyone or anything 

else 39% 



75% 
71% 
68% 
20,% 

37% 



When the two groups were further divided by socioeconomic levels the 
lesser tendency to n^me spouse as an important influence was seen to be con- 
tined largely to the low SES minority group. The perceived higher influence of 
government remained more 'true for the minority than the non-minority subgr^ps. 
The high SES subgroups were more likely to name ''another'^ influence besides 
those presented by the interviewer. It is also of interest that belief in the 
influence of schools was generally high across all subgroups, but was highest 
i£oT the low SES minority parents. ^ 
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Who or What 


Will Influence 


Ghild's Future 


"A Great DeaV'i 




Low SES 


r- 


Hiph SES 




Minority 


, Non-Minority 


Minority 


Non-Minority 


Respondent 


76% 


65% 


81% 


78% 


Spouse 


26% 


65% 


65% 


73% 


Schools 


76% 


68% 


63% 


67% 


Government 


53% 


25% 


44% 


19% 


Anything or 
Anyone Else 


32% 


24% 


43% 


40% 
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Perceived needs , h^inority and non-minority parents respoi/ded in a similar 
manner to questionralmed at information about -perceived needs. From one-fifth 
to one- fourth of both groups ^lied in the affirmative to each question. \^ 

^^^^^^ 

'*Yes'' Responses to Perceived Need Questions - • 

^ Minority Non-Minority < 



25% 22% 



' Do you feel you have special 
, problems ad a parent? 

f . • . . ■ ■ ^ 

Do you have unanswered ^ , # 

questions about parenting? 19% 24% 

Is theire any needed help * ^ ^ 

for parents that is not ^ 
available locally? 19% 23% 

Viewed within socioeconomic levels, the most dramatic findin^^s that 

low SeS minority parents were much more likely than the other three subgroups 

to feel they had "special problems as a parent:''. ''Having question^' was more 

closely associated with high SES than with minority statu^. ^Little difference 

was found in response to "needed help which is not available." 

" Yes" Responses to Perceived Need Questions 

Low SES Hi gh^ES 

Minority Non-miyiorfty MinQrity Non-rrtinofity 

Do ypu feel you have 

sp0€ial problems as - . . ^ ox^l ' 

a parent? 38% ' 16% 17% 23% 

Do you have unanswered , . * 
questions about , ' ^ . ■ 

parenting? 15% 13%. ' 21% ' 27% 

Is there any needed ' . , 

help for parents " . oc* 

that is not' available? 18% 17%. 19% 25% 
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j Exploratory.g<nobl Jnterviews 



In the six schools visited, there were only a very^few or no minority 
familils represented. Therefore, it was not possible to obtain the views of 
school staffs regjvj;ding their experienbes minority families. ^ 

»^ ' It is planned that some schools in another county with significant minority 
populations will, be .visited in the near future. This will enable us ,to include 
the school j^rspective in our understanding of the needs o'f minority parents.^ 
and children. f 

During the last meeting ^of our School-Family Relations Advisory Group, 
there was some ^discussion of minorities other than blacks. Mentioned in' 
particular were the recetft inuni grants into some of the cities in the Region, 
namely', the Vietnamese and. Laotian^fajnilier^t was /elt that there is a 
need to help both teachers and parents in the schools involved to understand 
'the cultures of the Newcomers dnd to be willing to assist them in adjusting 
to their new environment. . 

Summary Discussion > 

fh the Regional Parenting Surveys, minority respondents wer? found to . 
differ from non-minority respondents in the following «tfays : 

• more likely to live in urban rather than rural counties, 

• more likely to be members of single-paretit families, 

• fess likfcly to ^^e completed high schocjl, 

• more likely to be planning to return to School in*the future^, ^ 
and . ^ - 

• ' more likelvJto. perceive the governmeift as having a, significant 

influence/on the child's future. 
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The minority and non-minority groups wei'e similar in their: 

• tendency to share responsibility for child with others, 

• , frequency of talks with teachers , . 
■* frequency of talks with doctors, 

• membership in community organization?, 

• awareness of local programs and services (low for both) , 

• / frequency of talks with otlj^ parents, 
' • availability of a confidant,. 

• use of reading materials as a source of help infc^hiild rearing 
w (low for both), and 

• aspirations held for children (high for both) . 

However, when minority and non-minority responses were analyzed within socio- 
economic level, a number of additional insights were gained. The following 
were strongly associated with high SES for both the minority and the non- 
minority parents: 

• frequent talks with teachers, 

• membership in community organizations, ^ 

: f use of reading materials as-sources of help in child rearing, 
and 

* • having unanswered questions about child rearing. 
The high SES minority parents held higher educational aspirations for 
their children than any of the other subgroups. Low SES minority parents 
stood out as: 

• most likely to perceive themselves as having ''special problems 
as a parent 

• most likely (of the four subgroups) to believe the schools will 
have "a great deal'' of influence on their children's future, and 

• roost likely (along with the high SES non-minority group) to 
talk frequently with other parents. 
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There are, thus .many indications from our data that minority parents 
value schooling- ^nd . want their children to' achieve a good education. Minority 
parents were more likely than non-minority parents to be planning to^ return 
to school themselves, minority parfents held higher educational aspirations for 
their children than did non-minority parents within each socioeconomic level. 
; And all minority pa^^^^ but especially the low SES minority parents , believed 
.that the schools would have "a great deal" of irt;fluence on their children's 



y- future. ■ L .v-'-:';? 



The data also highlight the importance of understanding the differences 
to be found within the minority groups. For example, the findings that low 
SES minority parents talk very frequently with other parents and that high SES 
minority parents are more lS«ely to belong to community organizations or to 
read about child rearing suggest different approaches to be used in working 
wi^h these parents. Some may respond b.est to personal contact by a teacher 
or a community liaison; others may be reached more easily through community 
organizations or the distributibn of reading materials. 

Both the literature and the School-Fami/y Relati-ons Advisory Group 

Stressed 'the value of teachers and o;her staff understanding the historical 
experiences and culture of the minority fand lies with whom they work. 
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